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THE UNION REVIEW 


Editorials 


Send Food Now 


Need for the barest elements of suste- 
nance increases daily in the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe. The thought of the shriv- 
eled bodies of children so unfortunate as 
to have been born in Belgium, Norway, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, should be enough to 
stop the impatience of every rationed 
American consumer. The task confronting 
the Church’s spiritual leaders is to enlist 
immediately the compassion of their peo- 
ple for our subjugated allies, and to chan- 
nel the energy of protest against Ration 
Book No. 2 into effective activity for the 
alleviation of Europe’s infinitely greater 
problem. 

The World Alliance News Letter has 
devoted its entire February issue to a dis- 
cussion of the food problem, with its do- 
mestic as well as its international angles. 
We recommend its close perusal by all 
church leaders, for it is a clear statement 
of the relevant facts, as well as a bugle call 
to action. Support, if not its impetus, was 
given by a statement issued on February 
18th by many of Protestantism’s lead- 
ing spokesmen. Speaking of two of the 
countries most concerned, they reported, 
“The fate of the next generation in Bel- 
gium (as also Norway) does not depend 
on what can be done on a lavish scale in 
two or three years. It depends on what 
can be done, even on a small scale, within 
the next two or three months.” 

Practical action must, then, follow this 
line. It must come from those individuals 
and groups whose consistent efforts have 


undergirded the prosecution of the war. 
It must begin with minimum requests to 
the British and American governments to 
send powdered milk and vitamins for the 
correction of malnutrition among children, 
nursing mothers, and invalids. The mini- 
mum being gained, and non-interference 
by the Axis being assured (as it has been 
in the successful food-shipping to Greece), 
more may be done later. Money is set 
aside. Ships are available. All that remains 
is the sufficient indication of popular in- 
terest in this practical plan to bestir the 
State Department and Mr. Lehman’s com- 


mittee to proceed. 
D. E. R. 


Mme. Chiang and Gen. Arnold 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek has spoken the 
most truly Christian word yet to be uttered 
in this war from the world’s high places. 
Her address delivered to 17,000 citizens 
gathered in tribute at Madison Square 
Garden on March 2nd will, perhaps, be 
remembered as Pericles’ oration to the men 
of Athens—the words of a great soul meet- 
ing a great occasion. 

The fearlessness of this magnificent wo- 
man in saying what might seem to our 
country’s 100% Americans well-nigh in- 
comprehensible makes our hearts thrill. It 
brings dignity and moral integrity into our 
time, where man’s poor triviality has been 
all too manifest. 

What a happy thing it was that Mme. 
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Chiang’s physicians had insisted on her 
late arrival at the meeting! What would 
she have thought had she heard the master 
of ceremonies, Frederick H. Wood, capital- 
ize upon the “common passions of hate 
and degradation” (Mme. Chiang’s own 
words) in his audience, loudly calling the 
Japanese “termites” and wildly threaten- 
ing to drive them all “into the sea?” What 
would she have thought had she heard 
General H. H. Arnold shout the “doom- 
song” of Japan, promising “the total de- 
struction of the enemy on his own soil,” to 
the intense satisfaction of the crowd, al- 
most gleeful with vengeance? No doubt 
she heard of it later. But how fortunate 
that she was spared the pain of this shoddy 
demonstration! 


When she did arrive, when she did at. 


length speak, did these men feel themselves 
shrinking into the smallness of their proper 
moral proportion, or did they only discount 
her words as the sentimentality of an in- 
effective “idealist”? Probably they did the 
latter to protect themselves from the for- 
mer. For Mme. Chiang, the symbol of a 
China that has suffered six terrible years, 
spoke not of Japan’s destruction and death. 
Of defeat, yes, as society must “defeat” all 
who are anti-social, whose “exclusion from 
their fellow-men” is necessary. But the es- 
sence of hér words was something else. It 
was the firm rejection of recrimination and 
bitterness as unworthy of those who would 
call themselves men. And it was the bold 
acceptance of the teachings of Christ “who 
taught us to hate the evil in men, but not 
men themselves.” 


If ever the world has given a woman 
the right to hate, it is she, for she has 
identified herself with he country’s agony. 
Perhaps only to those who have known 
unending suffering at the hands of fellow- 
humans does God give the noble capacity 
to forgive. 


D. E.R. 


On Implementing Brotherhood 


The Interseminary Conference on the 
plight of European Jewry was a success. 
Eleven seminaries in the metropolitan area 
accepted the joint invitation of the student 
bodies of Union and of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America to plan and 
participate in a one-day conference; 167 
students registered. A distinguished panel 
of speakers presented the immediate situa- 
tion in compelling terms. Dr. Louis Finkel- 
stein, the distinguished president of our 
neighboring seminary, gave a moving and 
prophetic address on ‘Our Common Heri- 
tage’, which is in fact our mutual respon- 
sibility. 

The response was spontaneous and unan- 
imous. So fruitful had been the fellow- 
ship, that it was planned to make this inter- 
faith venture among the Protestant and 
Jewish seminaries in and around New 
York an annual institution. So demanding 
is the situation in Europe, that a forthright 
declaration was adopted: “Acting in ac- 
cordance with the highest principles of 
mercy, compassion, and justice, the people 
of the United States should urge that im- 
mediate aid be granted to these unfortu- 
nates, so that they too may continue to live 
on this earth which God has given to us 
all. We believe it is the duty of the church 
and synagogue and of their leaders to try 
to mold the opinion of America so that it 
may realize the religious importance of 
such action as we shall describe.” There 
followed a conservative program of imme- 
diate relief, the expediting of emigration 
from Europe, and the cooperation of the 
United Nations in setting up places of 
refuge. 

This responsibility was echoed a few 
days later, by Bishop Tucker, the president 
of the Federal Council, speaking at a mass 
meeting in Madison Square Garden. “If 
we the people of America really believe in 
the brotherhood of man, as we profess to 
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do, we will not only be moved to indigna- 
tion by the brutality of these persecutions 
but we will also be moved to demand that 
everything possible to bring it to an early 
end shall be done at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

But can we say that the conference, or 
the mass meeting were in fact successful? 
Having emoted we have returned to our 
normal routines. In the three weeks since, 
what have we done? In the three months 
since the United Nations published its 
documentation of Hitler’s campaign for 
the systematic extermination of the Jews in 
Europe, what have the United Nations 
done? Two million Jews have died, delib- 
erately murdered; five million more face 
the same fate. And we confront the situa- 
tion with a kind of moral paralysis. 

We all accept the responsibility and the 
necessity, but we do not know what to do 
about it. Perhaps unconsciously, the fram- 
ers of the conference resolutions hit the 
exact point: “We believe it to be the duty 
of [the religious] leaders to try to mold 
[public] opinion.” We usually begin our 
campaigns by besieging Congress, and end 
them there, thus absolving ourselves. But 
the fact of the matter is—and this was the 
key to what several of the speakers said— 
that public opinion in the United States 
is not willing to support a program of ac- 
tion for the relief of Europe’s Jews, parti- 
cularly one that involves any changes in 
our immigration policy. Indeed, in our own 
country anti-semitism is increasing, an in- 
dex of social unrest, and the churches have 
no recourse except to deplore it. 

This is a matter of life and death. It is 
literally a matter of hours and days. Can 
the Church speak forth in any but hollow 
tones of moral generalities, or can it make 
demands on the conscience and opinion of 
America that will make it possible to help 
those of our spiritual community who 
suffer? 

J.H.B., Jr. 


This Matter of Hate 


A most provocative article dealing with 
the problem of love and hate, appearing 
on another page of this issue, should help 
to clarify our thinking on this much dis- 
cussed subject. It demonstrates to us how 
superficial much of our Christian reason- 
ing at this point has been. Through the 
rather flippant use of the word love we 
have invited many just criticisms from secu- 
lar writers who have thought through this 
problem more ably than we have. 

When Mr. Graham tries to discover a 
correlative to love as the real motive for 
action against oppressive tyranny, he has 
put his finger on a real deficiency of ter- 
minology for motivation in time of war. 
But, to conclude that the word hate an- 
swers this need, seems to us a greater evil. 
It certainly dare not be put into popular 
usage because of the negative connotations 
which it already carries in the popular 
mind. Mr. Graham’s qualification of for- 
giveness in the word is an intellectual dis- 
tinction which certainly cannot be trans- 
ferred to a word as highly emotional as 
hate is in the public mind. One must also 
remember that in the realm of social psy- 
chology the word hate has always been de- 
fined as a rather permanent crystallization 
of a temporary state of anger or fear. It is 
a state of mind which rules out reason on 
some specific issue. Certainly this is not 
what Mr. Graham would have Christians 
do in their attitude towards the Germans 
and the Japanese? 

Mr. Graham is right when he says that 
rejection of evil means rejection in a per- 
sonal sense and not merely that of ideas. 
Wherever there is immediate contact with 
the forces of evil on the battle front or in 
the oppressed nations there is anger and 
rejection mixed with fear and the need of 
survival. But this paradoxically enough is 
followed by pity and compassion. How- 
ever, when the emotions of anger and re- 


jection are aroused by artificial means at 
a distance here at home, the results are al- 
together different. No matter how vivid 
and accurate the accounts of treachery and 
oppression are, when the element of per- 
sonal contact is removed, the resulting re- 
action is a more permanent hate. Remem- 
ber the reactions of the First World War. 
The men who had been under fire were 
ready to forgive. The men who had never 
gone over seas or had not seen action, and 
the congressmen at home who had fought 
the war vicariously, were the men who had 
developed a hatred which impeded our post 
war planning. Contrast with them Mme. 
Chiang’s recent plea for forgiveness. 
H. L. 


Neither Dialectic Nor Paradox 


Contemporary theologians steer their 
course between the Scylla of Dialectic and 
the Charybdis of Paradox. Dialectic offers 
a logical method whereby the infinite and 
the finite, the eternal and the temporal, 
the Creator and the creature are found or 
made to be ultimately identical. Paradox 
represents the opposite extreme of deny- 
ing any rational relationship between the 
Absolute and the relative, and is content 
with contradictory statements concerning 
God, Man, and the world. Seldom if ever 
is a theologian courageous enough to 
choose one of the two deadly rocks. Barth 
is worthy of mention for his valiant esca- 
pades with Charybdis. The general run of 
theologians alternately court the favor of 
both goddesses. Such compromise, in the 
last analysis, can only end in sacrifice to 
either or rather both of the ravening mor- 
sters. For the two are not at bottom quite 
so different as they appear at first sight. 

Dialectic is rationalistic. It asserts that 
reason is one and the same in God, man 
and nature. Paradox is irrationalistic. It 
asserts that there is an irresoluble logical 
contradiction in the being and relating of 


God, man, and nature. What is not appa- 
rent at first sight, yet is disclosed by a study 
of the history of thought, is that the irra- 
tionalism of paradox is a good and neces- 
sary consequence of the rationalism of dia- 
lectic. By an irresistible nemesis of history, 
Kierkegaard follows Hegel, and Barth gives 
a death-blow to Schleiermacher. One excep- 
tion must be made. In his death Schleier- 
macher rises again, for dialectic still lives 
in paradox. The note of despair in much 
contemporary theology is symptomatic of 
the presence of the deeply-rooted assump- 
tion of the autonomy of the creature over 
against the Creator. 

The above analysis suggests the way out 
of the dialectic-paradox predicament. It is 
not an easy way, for it demands radical 
repentance for philosophical, theological 
and scientific thought. It means surrender 
of the citadel of human autonomy to the 
overwhelming authority of divine sover- 
eignity. It means unconditional allegiance 
to the Word of God incarnate in Christ 
and written in Scripture and the bringing 
of every thought captive to that word. Dia- 
lectic is destroyed thereby, but, what is 
more, the parasite paradox in that moment 
also perishes of thirst for the life blood of 
dialectic. The new standpoint given to rea- 
son by supernatural revelation and sover- 
eign grace makes it possible for reason now 
conscious of its creaturely limits to answer 
the great questions concerning being, truth, 
and life without fear of ultimate contra- 
diction. The line of sound philosophy and 
theology does not run through Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard, and Barth, 
but rather through Augustine, Calvin, 
Kuyper and Machen. Modern theology 
left to its own resources cannot be expected 
to recognize this. The tragedy of the pres- 
ent gives rise only to a compromise of des- 
pair. The sole ray of hope is that God is 
still on the throne and can and will make 
the ragings of the theologian to praise him. 

W. Y. 


‘The Church and Social Service 
J. Herbert Brautigam, Jr. 


In all probability, the most imporant 
theological truth of this generation in the 
life of Christianity will appear, in proper 
perspective, to be the rediscovery of the 
Church as verily the Body of Christ and 
the extension of the Incarnation. Amidst 
all the conflicting dogmatic and doctrinal 
discussion, the fact of the Church emerges 
as an incontrovertible reality. It is un- 
necessary to labor the point. The story in 
outline is familiar, and many of the inci- 
dents are already a part of our inheritance. 
It was true prophecy, the acceptance by the 
ecumenical conferences of the divine com- 
mission: Let the Church be the Church. 


The storms that beset us have bared our 
foundations. The sands have been washed 
away from beneath many of our shallow 
and hollow bulwarks. By begging the fun- 
damental questions of life, we had erected 
fatuously elaborate but pathetically inade- 
quate social structures. They were not 
proof against the demands of the times in 
which we live, or the onslaughts of the 
forces of disorder and anarchy. Other in- 
stitutions have been weakened. Only the 
Church, founded on the rock of God’s 
revelation in Christ Jesus, has withstood, 
though soundly shaken, while all around 
the lesser faiths have fallen. 

Bowed by the cataclysm and fearful of 
the fate that confronts us, we cannot but 
stand before this fact of the Church, and 
seek to comprehend its message for us, par- 
ticularly we who have presumed to answer 
the call to be Her leaders in this hour. It 
seems clear that the essential nature of the 
Church is to proclaim the Christian gospel. 


That was its original commission from its 
Master. That has been throughout its his- 
tory its unique function. These same storms 
that have shaken the Church and destroyed 
other institutions have stripped away many 
of the extraneous functions of the Church. 
We can now see that the Church’s weak- 
nesses are due to the diverting of its re- 
sources, intellectual, financial, and above 
all spiritual, to the incidentals. They are 
often more tangible, often more attractive; 
they beguile us with their immediacy; and 
our primary task has been neglected. 

However, there is a contrary danger in 
this very rediscovery. In the poverty of our 
spiritual insights, it has taken the full force 
of the consequences of our dereliction to 
awaken us. It is a reaction away from sec- 
ondary obligations that is revealing to us 
our essential concern. And reaction is al- 
ways bad motivation. It is inherently nega- 
tive, and as a consequence uncontrolled. 
Moreover, it immediately confuses its basic 
understanding with complicating factors. 
We often fail because we don’t succeed in 
doing a job, not just because the job was 
itself impossible. Churches have been guilty 
in attempts at social service, partly in 
neglecting their primary obligation to 
preach the gospel, but also in attempting 
to undertake a task about which they knew 
nothing, in which they were inadequately 
trained and equipped, and which they un- 
derestimated to begin with. 

Moreover, ours is a double commission: 
to preach the gospel, and in Christ’s name, 
to cast out evil-spirits. Indeed, who would 
say, regarding the world as it is today, that 
the mission of the Church is any less to 
minister -to the needs of those who suffer 


and are in distress. As a matter of fact, 
the chaplaincy, the overcrowded commu- 
nities of defense workers, the service to 
homeless and dispossessed refugees who drift 
aimlessly across the face of the earth— 
these are but new and compelling oppor- 
tunities to continue as ministers as servants. 
We must not, it is true, confuse the cup 
of cold water with the Christian gospel. 
They are not exactly equated, but the one 
is inextricably bound up with the other. 
It is the inevitable consequence. It is the 
proof, if not the test, that one has re- 
ceived the truth of God’s redeeming love, 
and that one cannot rest at peace, but is 
stirred by a divine discontent that can be 
satisfied only in self-giving. 

The Church is the Church, but it is in- 
carnated only in churches. These have a 
social reality. That entails, alas for some 
of our pretensions, many mundane, practi- 
cal, and prosaic matters. It places limits 
upon our work. It determines the frame- 
work within which we must function in 
our ministry. Even as the Word of God 
must be cast into a dialect and a figure 
comprehensible to changing situations and 
congregations, so must the ministry of the 
Church be socially intelligible and relevant. 
Spiritual needs differ according to the age 
and station of the Church member, so also 
do the social demands. It is not betraying 
the unique functions of the Church to un- 
derstand these. Rather it is fulfilling them, 
for a divine commission cannot be served 
by incompetence and ignorance. 


II. 


The ‘Social Gospel’ is a somewhat 
abashed movement today, and a somewhat 
bewildered enthusiasm. It seems to have 
been the point of attack by those who make 
discoveries into crusades, and who person- 
ify objectively subjective truths. It is ac- 
cused of having subverted the Gospel and 
of having traduced the ministering of the 


Church. It appears to have been a false 
god, whom we have all followed. 

Some of this criticism is legitimate. This 
too-exclusive concern with social service 
was a part of the whole attempt of our 
age to make our own creations adequate 
and final. When self-reliance becomes the 
absolute virtue and the ultimate pretension, 
even our churches are not proof against 
its corrosion. Moreover, a new emphasis 
generates a disproportionate amount of 
enthusiasm and faith. It seems to promise 
more than it can rightfully claim. 

This social preoccupation arose at a time 
when life was attaining a new and unap- 
preciated complexity. It seems clear that 
education even more than religion became 
entangled in the problems created by the 
maturing of the industrial civilization of 
our era, and faces the same necessity of 
reorienting itself to its basic premises and 
functions. In the expanding needs and in 
the multiplication of agencies and institu- 
tions created to meet these needs, the 
Church undoubtedly lost its way. Functions 
became ends in themselves; activities were 
added with the purpose of competing with 
other agencies rather than of more ade- 
quately serving a given situation; size and 
variety were the tests rather than effec- 
tiveness. There is no question that the 
Church was in danger of being smothered 
by the institution. In places, it died. 

But the social movement in the churches 
has legitimate antecedents. Its two branch- 
es are direct manifestations of Christian 
faith and concern. The one which we call 
“social action” in fact is finding increasing 
recognition. The Madras statement gave it 
an unequivocal place in the total Christian 
message for our day. In Britain the Church 
is providing the leadership in the move- 
ments for social reconstruction. In our own 
country, the Church is making significant 
claims on the character of the peace settle- 
ments, and promises to exert a creative 
influence in the realm of America’s rela- 


tion to the post-war world. Nor do these 
movements spring from a mere attempt to 
take part in outside affairs. They arise from 
a profound and persistent conviction that 
unless the foundations of our society are 
laid upon the principles of God’s moral 
order as He has revealed them to us, then 
our civilization is indeed lost. So deeply 
has our society been shaken, that its stark 
reality is laid bare, and in this bereft state, 
its fundamental needs cannot be denied. 

When we consider the other aspect of 
social concern, what might be generally 
designated “social service,” we can see that 
a reversal has taken place. This has always 
been the field where, under the guise of 
“charity,” there was least question as to 
the right of the Church to interfere. His- 
torically, most of the great movements of 
social reform have come out of the 
Church’s efforts to ameliorate bad situa- 
tions. Today, there are questions as to how 
far the Church as an institution should be- 
come entangled with the administration of 
these problems. 


The trend is away from the institution- 


alized church, from its many activities and 
ramifications, away from settlement pro- 
jects, and the like. Changing populations 
have left church institutions in alien neigh- 
borhoods. They find themselves unable to 
preach their gospel, for reasons of comity 
and inter-faith fellowship. Moreover, they 
find their work challenged by the secular 
service agencies, and they are unable to 
compete with other standards. The tragedy 
would be to have a destructive reaction. 
It is probably true that a Church organ- 
ization as such should not undertake a 
multiplicity of specialized social services, 
other things being equal. For many rea- 
sons, these can be run more adequately as 
independent agencies. They are more flex- 
ible and consequently more resilient to 
meet changing demands. Their support 
can become more general than under our 
system of atomized, Protestant Christian- 


ity. On the other side, it saves the church 
from being fettered by a vested institu- 
tional interest. It will be easier for the 
Church to remain true to its own genius, 
and in the long run more able to serve the 
whole community. 


III. 


Still, the combination, of a renewed in- 
sight into its own peculiar functions and 
a disillusioned experience with the activ- 
ities it has undertaken, has conspired to 
divert the responsibility of our Protestant 
churches from the services of the commu- 
nity. For the sake of our gospel and of our 
communities this must not happen. 

Our theological preoccupation of the 
moment should enlighten us. It should not 
preempt cur whole attention, so that our 
ministries become pedantic. The warning 
of the dead period of Protestant scholasti- 
cism should be a stern reminder. Theology 
should reorient us in the total task of the 
preaching and ministering which is our 
commission. 

Similarly, our preoccupation ‘with his- 
torical forces should not blind us to imme- 
diate needs. We cannot absolve ourselves 
from the pressing, personal tasks, by our 
concern with ultimate movements. That is 
the perennial temptation of a utopian kind 
of Christian social and political program. 

Finally, we divest our churches of par- 
ticular activities in order that they may 
the more adequately assume their whole, 
right responsibility. The program of insti- 
tutional relationships that is maintained by 
a Church like Riverside should become the 
pattern and prototype, to a greater or less 
degree, for every parish. If we no longer 
have to administer a settlement program, 
we should become the more acquainted 
with the basic accepted principles of social 
administration. Our task becomes one of 
interesting the several organizations and 
the many individuals in our congregations 

(Continued on page 27) 


Education in the Church 


Harrison 8S. Elliott 


The development of Religious Education 
in this century represents an increased rec- 
ognition of the importance of an educa- 
tional emphasis in the work of the church- 
es. In this statement, there is no assump- 
tion that there were no educators in the 
churches before the modern period. There 
has been teacning, and much good teach- 
ing, in the past. But just as in other areas 
of life, there has been an increased atten- 
tion co developing competence, so the mod- 
ern period has been characterized by ef- 
forts to improve educational processes. 

In saying that Religious Education rep- 
resents an increased emphasis upon educa- 
tional method and skill, there is no as- 
sumption that it is merely a methodology. 
Teaching always involves teaching some- 
thing. There is no education without con- 
tent, and content and method are integral- 
ly inter-related. The question is not whe- 
ther there is content in teaching, but whe- 
ther it is rich or scanty. It must be ad- 
mitted with regret that church school 
teachers and even ministers in their ser- 
mons have been known to do little more 
than to try to re-arrange the content that 
individuals had secured from their previous 
educational experience. But this is not good 
teaching. There is a rich heritage of experi- 
ence which must be made available in the 
educational process. This is notably true of 
the Hebrew-Christian heritage. Not to 
make this available to children, youth, 
and adults as they seek to meet the prob- 
lems of living in their world is to assume 
that each generation must start all over 
again and is to rob the present generation 
of its rightful heritage. Indeed it is only 
because we are able to benefit by the accu- 


mulated experience of the race, that pres- 
ent attainments are possible. 

How to relate the rich heritage of the 
Christian religion to the teaching process, 
whether in the Church School, in the 
pulpit, or in the academic class room, is an 
important educational problem. Often this 
is not recognized. 

Emphasis is placed upon knowing the 
Bible or the Christian principles without 
much attention to how these are known. 
But unless this knowledge is made relevant 
to the present life of those learning it and - 
unless it is taught in terms of their experi- 
ence, it is of little or no use. The churches 
are not concerned with knowledge for its 
own sake. They want knowledge that en- 
riches Christian experience and gives a basis 
for Christian faith. In the Bible, history 
and biography are not presented for their 
own sake. The materiai is organized around 
the current situations and for the purpose 
of being of help on immediate problems. 
This is a reason for the differences in the 
various editings of the Hebrew history as 
recorded in the Old Testament and in the 
four interpretations of Jesus in the Gospels. 
The prophets were speaking to current con- 
ditions as Paul was dealing in his letters 
with the actual situations in the churches 
to which he wrote. The Bible had a rele- 
vance to life experience and it was because 
of this relevance that various of the books 
got into the canon. Because the Biblical 
records are of this type, it does not follow 
that they can be transferred to people to- 
day without any reorganization. Many of 
the problems which were crucial are no 
longer pertinent; others face us today in 
new form. The Bible can hardly be a guide 


to faith and practice, unless those respon- 
sible for teaching and preaching make 
these experiences of the past live in terms 
of the present and bring them to bear upon 
present experience. This does not imply 
modernizing the Bible. There must be ade- 
quate attention to the historical situations 
in relation to which the Biblical teachings 
were developed. In other words, what the 
Biblical writers did for their day in the 
organization and reorganization of ma- 
terial, the minister and the teacher must 
do for today. 

If this functional reorganization of the 
resources of the Christian heritage is to be 
accomplished, it will require much more 
attention to the educational problem in- 
volved than is now being given in the train- 
ing of Church School teachers and minis- 
ters. Too often the contents of the Bible, 
of Church History, and of Christian doc- 
trine are taught to those in training for 
lay and ministerial leadership without ref- 
erence to their use in teaching and preach- 
ing, and with an organization of the ma- 
terial unsuited to its use in these ways. In 
the practical training of ministers and 
Church School teachers, effort is made to 
show how this rich subject matter could be 
used in the teaching and preaching process, 
but it is not possible to do enough on the 
reorganization of this material which has 
been learned in another way so that com- 
petence is developed. As a consequence, 
content and method tend to become div- 
orced when they belong integrally together, 
and there results the superficial use of the 
riches of the Christian heritage which is 
found in so much teaching and preaching. 

Educational method is not only impor- 
tant in teaching the Christian heritage but 
also in the realization of Christian experi- 
ence and in the development of Christian 
faith. Some seem to assume that because 
Christian experience is the work of God, 
no attention to educational method is nec- 
essary. Underneath this assumption is the 


belief that in religious experience God 
operates differently than in other aspects 
of his world. A farmer would consider it 
presumptuous to expect that God’s re- 
sources in sunshine, rain, and soil would 
produce crops if he did not do his part in 
planting and cultivation. The physician 
recognizes his responsibility to meet the 
conditions under which God’s healing pro- 
cesses may have a chance to operate. The 
teacher feels that he can aid the God-given 
process of learning by giving attention to 
the conditions under which children can 
learn. But often the minister, the Sunday 
School teacher, and the parent seem to as- 
sume that good intentions are all that are 
necessary in the realm of religion. God will 
somehow see to it that these good intentions 
are rewarded. 

The facts seem to contradict this assump- 
tion. Pious and well-intentioned parents in 
the home and in other relationships with 
their children may furnish the conditions 
for their ruin, because they do not under- 
stand God’s laws in the nurture of chil- 
dren. Well-intentioned Sunday School 
teachers may have classes which harm ra- 
ther than help in the realization of Chris- 
tian character and experience. The church 
may be so conducted as to accentuate and 
even develop un-Christian attitudes and 
practices among its members. Some ser- 
mons help the members of the congrega- 
tion and others have little or no effect. 
Even in worship, there are conditions un- 
der which it is difficult, and others which 
make it more possible of realization. God 
does seem to expect his representatives in 
the realm of religion, as in other aspects 
of his world, to seek to meet the conditions 
under which Christian experience and 
faith are realized. 

The distinction between sacred and secu- 
lar, as often made, is a false distinction. 
The physician and the public school teach- 
er, whether or not they recognize it, are 
just as much dependent upon God’s re- 


sources and just as much have to utilize 
the laws of God for human life as does 
the minister. Those who are responsible 
for the work of the church can learn from 
those who are reverently at work in other 
aspects of God’s world. The insights which 
have come out of the Social Sciences and 
out of the experiments in general educa- 
tion as to how learning takes place and 
how character develops are descriptions, as 
is all Science, of the basic laws of God in 
human life. The work of medical science 
and in the health realm have given us help 
on understanding God’s provisions and 
conditions for a healthier world. The work 
which has been done in Mental Hygiene 
and in Psychiatry gives aid in helping in- 
dividuals in their personal and religious 
problems. The illustrations could: be multi- 
plied. An educational emphasis represents 
a recognition that there is available in the 
work of the church, not only the insights 
which have grown out of Christian history 
as to the conditions for the realization of 
Christian experience, but also those which 
have come from workers in other fields in 
this modern period. Any minister or teach- 
er without understanding of and skill in 
these so-called modern methods will do less 
effectively his part in God’s work in the 
church than one who has this equipment. 

The attitude often taken toward the de- 
velopment of skill in the practice of the 
ministry of the church is difficult to under- 
stand. It is voiced in the statement of a 
theological professor who said: “If a min- 


ister knows his stuff, any fool can prac- 


tice.” No such casual attitude toward skill 
in practice is taken in medicine and law. 
In these professions a primary requisite is 
that the individual show his ability to prac- 
tice the profession, and in the case of med- 
icine, a long internship is required before 
an individual is given the right to practice. 
A large body of knowledge is involved in 
these professions, but the individual must 
be able to use this knowledge in practice. 


In the ministry, no such requirements are 
made. In the practice of the ministry, a 
large range of abilities is involved, and yet 
on most of these the average theological 
student gets little or no training. Seminaries 
tend to put their chief emphasis upon skill 
in preaching, and churches tend to make 
central in their inquiries about a prospec- 


' tive minister his ability as a preacher. Im- 
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portant as this is, it is but a single one of 
the many functions. Pastoral work and re- 
lationships offer possibly the most signifi- 
cant opportunity for counseling with indi- 
viduals and families in any profession be- 
cause of the relationship the minister has 
to his parishioners, and yet most ministers 
have little training in counseling. Making 
the Bible an open book, studied and un- 
derstood by the congregation, ought to be 
a primary function of the minister, yet 
most of them have not given attention to 
Bible teaching and are not able to do any- 
thing more than preach another sermon 
from the Bible when asked to teach a class. 
The minister is the administrator of an 
educational institution that has to use a 
lay staff and because of lack of skill, he 
does little or nothing to train the lay teach- 
ers and other leaders. Too frequently he 
does not even help his Church School 
teachers in that in which he ought to be 
most competent; viz., the use of the Bible. 
What is the reason for this casual attitude 
toward the wide range of functions re- 
quired in the successful practice of the 
ministry? Is the cure of souls less difficult 
than the cure of the body? 

This point of view has implications for 
the entire organization and life of the 
church. When religious education is men- 
tioned, it is generally assumed that it refers 
to the Sunday or Church School and other 
so-called educational aspects of the work 
of the church. This is on the assumption 
that there are parts of the program in 
which children and youth are instructed 

(Continued on page 17) 


I Hate Because I Love 


Russell Graham 


Mr. Rex Stout, in a recent article in 
the New York Times Magazine, fired the 
opening gun in the battle which has since 
been raging on the question of the moral 
character of hate. His argument follows: 
The Nazis are essentially evil men. If we 
do not hate them, we shall fail to defeat 
them, and to deal with them rightly either 
in battle or at the peace table. It is not 
possible or morally desirable to avoid the 
word ‘hate’ as the basic description of the 
attitude which decent men will take to- 
wards the Nazis. Contrary to the opinion 
of those who imagine that it is possible to 
‘hate the evil without hating the evil doers,’ 
he holds that men are responsible for the 
quality of their moral actions, and hence 
must be judged by them. We therefore 
do not merely hate an ‘evil’ in the abstract, 
but we hate an evil man. Mr. Stout does 
not believe that it is possible to hate a man, 
to desire his extermination, and at the same 
time to love him; so he calls ‘love your 
enemies—kill your enemies’ “double-talk,” 
labels his own attitude just plain hate, and 
rejects the Christian ideals of “love your 
enemies” and “thou shalt not kill” as im- 
practical in the face of the harsh necessi- 
ties of the present moment. 

Various comments have been made 
about Mr. Stout’s provocative thesis. Dr. 
Walter Russell Bowie, for instance, wrote 
precisely the kind of answer that Stout 
anticipated his article would arouse. Dr. 
Bowie accused Stout of preaching “moral 
poison” because hate is an “indiscriminate 
ferocity,” a “frothing at the mouth with 
fury” which prevents “clear thinking, posi- 
tive purpose and intelligently disciplined 
will.”” Dr. Bowie asserted his belief that it 


is possible to “hate the evil without hating 
the evil doer” and hence held that he be- 
lieved it possible and right to hate Nazism 
without hating the Nazis. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, in a sermon that 
dealt with this problem, rejected Dr. 
Bowie’s thesis that it is possible to regard 
the evil in a man as separate from the man 
himself. In thus insisting upon the respon- 
sibility of the evil man for his evil actions 
Niebuhr agreed with Stout as against 
Bowie. But, he said, for that very reason 
we must not hate the Nazis at all. Hate is 
‘moral poison’ because it is a purely ego- 
istic emotion that is produced not because 
an injustice is being done to someone but 
because an injustice or wrong has been 
done to me. Niebuhr therefore held that 
Stout was wrong to ask for hate against 
the Nazis. The proper attitude, he insisted, 
was anger. Anger always carries a degree 
of egoistic corruption, but it can be right- 
eous on occasion—whereas hate never can 
because it is too emotionally distraught to 
be anything but a purely egoistic attitude. 
Dr. Niebuhr held that this distinction be- 
tween anger and hate is proved by the fact 
that a parent would find occasions for 
righteous anger against his child but never 
an occasion in which he would hate the 
child without convicting himself of sinful 
egotism. 

It would appear to the present writer 
that both Stout and Niebuhr are right in 
maintaining that it is impossible to detach 
the sin from the sinner if man is to be 
treated as a morally responsible creature. 
The notion that we take action against the 
evil and not against the evil doer in deal- 
ing with evil men is weak if one just stops 
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to put the proposal into its reverse, but 
logically correlative, form, ‘we must love 
the good and not the doer of good.’ In 
either case, the man himself has lost his 
responsibility for his own moral actions, 
whether good or bad. It appears weaker 
still when one considers the example of 
the policeman, which Dr. Bowie uses in an 
effort to make his own point seem substan- 
tial. If the policeman hates ‘the crime but 
not the criminal’ as Dr. Bowie holds, then 
whom does he lay hold of by force and 
put behind bars for the protection of the 
community of men in general? The ‘crime’ 
or the criminal? 

Dr. Bowie’s supposition that it is right 
to hate the crime but not the criminal, to 
hate Nazism but not the Nazis themselves, 
must obviously be rejected as it stands. The 
element of truth in his idea of separating 
the crime from the criminal however must 
be preserved. The criminal is never the 
pure incarnation of evil. No man can ever 
be purely evil. The image of God remains 
in some sense undestroyed in any man, and 
therefore a purely vengeful condemnation 
of a criminal is, Christianly speaking, 
wrong. It is wrong because it is a rejection 
of a child of God in an ultimate sense, a 
denial of one’s own responsibility to work 
his redemption insofar as this is humanly 
possible, as well as an assumption of a pre- 
rogative of God himself. The Christian 
must never consider the criminal, even the 
Nazi, beyond the possibility of redemption. 
But this recognition of the possibility of 
redemption of even the most evil human 
character does not mean that the evil man, 
as evil man, should not be rejected as dan- 
gerous to the company of human beings. 
But precisely such firm rejection is hate. 
And Dr. Niebuhr and Mr. Stout are right 
in that the criminal must be dealt with as 
a man who is responsible for his crime. 

In the second place, however, we must 
defend Mr. Stout’s idea of the meaning of 
hate against Dr. Niebuhr’s attack. He 
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maintains that the right reaction to an evil 
man is hate. Dr. Niebuhr counters that 
the right reaction is anger rather than hate 
because, whereas anger could be righteous 
in principle, hate is essentially egoistic and 
hence unrighteous. Dr. Niebuhr’s error is 
that he accepts Dr. Bowie’s definition of 
hate as egoistic fury, as an essentially 
vengeful attitude. He says that the right 
Christian attitude towards the evil man, 
therefore, is anger with a sense of contri- 
tion. This distinction between anger and 
hate is visible for him in the fact that any 
decent parent has felt anger against his 
child but never hate. He assumes, of course, 
that hate denotes a purely egoistic anger. 
While he is profoundly right in saying that 
Christian anger will have a sense of con- 
trition, he is wrong in thinking that hate 
cannot also be held with contrition and 
with the desire to redeem the one who is 
hated. The error, to repeat, lies in the iden- 
tification of hate as the final form of frantic 
self-concern. 

Common usage and the whole import of 
dictionary definitions of the word “hate” 
refute the assumption that hate is simply 
an egoistic anger. The basic and unvarying 
meaning of the attitude of hate is that it is 
a feeling of intense aversion to or rejection 
of something. Anger, on the other hand, is 
defined as a strong passion or emotion of 
displeasure. I am not merely displeased 
with the Nazis. I have a complete aversion 
for them in every respect, for both their 
avowed principles of life and for their ac- 
tions. Since I am responsible, as a Chris- 
tian believer, with respect to the good and 
evil actions of other men, my aversion for 
Nazi evildoing means not that I leave it 
alone irresponsibly but that I must go right 
up to it and overcome it. Finally, I over- 
come it in the actual form of its existence, 
that is, as the principle of a particular 
man’s acting. If I must kill Nazis in order 
to stop their evil acting, then I must kill 
them. The obvious rule is: first save the 


innocents from the evil ones; then try to 
save the evil ones from themselves. 

Anger is displeasure toward those whom 
one does not necessarily reject in their es- 
sential character. But hatred is the essential 
rejection of, and involves the desire to over- 
come, a person. Either anger or hatred 
may be egoistically corrupted. Both are 
morally ambiguous and thus require to be 
exercised with a sense of justice and con- 
trition. 

The crux of the matter is this: that hate 
is the structural but not the moral opposite 
of love. Love is essentially attachment, the 
impulse towards unity of life with life. 
Hate (since it means basic rejection of a 
human character) is “disattachment,” the 
impulse toward the separation of life from 
life. But hate is not morally the opposite 
of love. Christianly speaking, the moral 
opposite of Christian love is the selfishness 
which is based in pride and therefore ex- 
cludes respect and concern for others. Re- 
ligiously and ethically love and hate are 
not opposite but correlative. 

Love is morally ambiguous. There is a 
love, a drive towards unity of life with 
life, that is dominated by egotism, e.g. the 
“love” of the tyrannical parent for her 
daughter, whereby she stifles and enslaves 
this other life. But there is also a love, a 
drive towards unity of life with life, in 
which the egoistic principle is overcome 
in action by the principle of self-denial in 
the interests of the other life, e.g. the wise 
parental love that avoids the static unity of 
bondage in favor of the dynamic harmony 
of a love that allows the child his freedom. 

Hate, too, is morally ambiguous. There 
is a hate, a drive towards separation or re- 
jection, that is dominated by egotism, e.g. 
the hate of the parent who rejects the child 
because the child has finally claimed the 
rightful freedom from enslavement to the 
parental will. But there is also a hate, an 
attitude of rejection of a person in his es- 
sential character, that is dominated by a 


genuine Christian concern for all men, e.g. 
the hate of the decent parent in Germany 
who might have been faced with the tragic 
necessity of a rejecting his own child be- 
cause this child had become an Elite 
Guardsman, a Nazi of the Nazis. 

Hate is therefore not morally the oppo- 
site of love, though it is so structurally, be- 
cause either love or hate may be righteous 
or unrighteous as judged by the criterion 
of Christ’s love. The primary question that 
the Christian mind should ask of either a 
hate or a love is: is the dominant motiva- 
tion a real love for Christ that displays a 
Christ-like concern for His ‘little ones’? Or 
is it rather the one genuine moral contra- 
diction to the love of Christ, self-worship 
or pride? 

So far Mr. Stout would agree with this 
argument, that it is only morally right to 
hate men whose convictions and actions 
alike are evil. But now we part company 
with him because we are about to engage 
in what, from his standpoint, is nothing but 
“double talk.” Dr. Niebuhr was right in 
feeling that Mr. Stout’s hatred for the Ger- 
man Nazis lacked the note of contrition. 
Mr. Stout’s hate of the Nazis is right in that 
it reflects an unconfused sense of justice, 
but it is wrong in that it lacks the note of 
contrition. The believer in Christ knows 
that his love and hate are always tainted 
with egotism before the awful judgment of 
God. Therefore, though he acts rightly in 
rejecting and overcoming an evil man, he 
feels contrition for the sin which he shares 
in common with the evil man. The Christian 
man acts with fear and trembling because 
he knows he will sin the moment he acts; 
but he ‘sins bravely,’ on the other hand, 
because the primary obligation is that he 
must act. 

To act against the evil doer with a sense 
of contrition for one’s own sins may appear 
contradictory to logic, but the genuine 
Christian man knows that this is a fact of 

(Continued on page 26) 


Christianity and Social Science 


John R. 


Not so many years ago the science of 
economics was changed, to a large extent 
at least, from a science of rational con- 
struction to one of empirical experience. 
With this change came a new and increased 
emphasis upon the so-called institutional 
approach to the study of why, where, and 
how’ men work. 

The standard concept in economics had 
been laid down by John Stuart Mill in a 
series of three guiding principles—(1) de- 
sire for wealth; (2) aversion to labor; and 
(3) a desire for costly indulgence. The 
driving force of all economic and political 
life was found in the “propensity of the 
human specie to emulate.” In the rational- 
ism of Mill, Jevons, and Marshall, these 
guiding principls were held to be indige- 
nous to human nature. They could never 
be eradicated and must always be con- 
sidered as the presuppositions of any and 
all economic discussion. There were many 
theologians and philosophers who agreed 
that this interpretation of the nature of 
man was essentially correct, and they, too, 
based their calculations upon it. In the 
works of these classical economists one 
never found references to an ultimately 
frictionless society. There was no chance 
for a truly classless culture, or for a man 
devoid of selfishness, avarice, and the desire 
to appear great in the eyes of his fellows. 

The problem for the classical economist 
was the very practical one of finding the 
proper tension between the conflicting de- 
sires of individuals, It was a matter of 
power economics, if you will. Under these 
conditions competition was the driving 
force that kept men from barbarism and 
anarchy. The problem of society was to 
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maintain a delicate equilibrium between 
individuals and nations who were basically 
in conflict. This group of economists even 
went so far as to accept the pain and pleas- 
ure calculus of Jeremy Bentham. Thus the 
science of economics became an attempt to 
formulate in precise mathematical equa- 
tions the various relationships that exist 
within the society of men. Graphs became 
the symbols of the actual living intricacies 
of various men earning their living in dif- 
ferent fashions. 

As a consequence of the new interest in 
mathematics the abstractions became less 
and less akin to the object of study. Even 
the more dull students began to find quali- 
fications that were never made within the 
text books. As the reputability of the sci- 
ence degenerated, a new school came into 
being under the banner of the Spencerian 
brand of evolution. According to Spencer 
we had no right to think of man as a de- 
praved and selfish creature. He was the 
product of a long and arduous evolution 
that was eventually going to end with man 
living with man in blissful harmony and 
mutual love. Spencer became the vogue, 
not only in academic circles, but also with 
the American Anarchists, as we turned 
out of the 19th century. It was a great 
shock for the staid and proper academi- 
cians to read in the daily newspapers of 
1900 that sets of Spencer’s works were 
found in all the leading anarchist head- 
quarters. Both were actually advocating 
the same thesis—that man was moving in- 
evitably toward a classless and beautifully 
blissful state of mutual love. One group 
was just a bit more impatient than the 
other. 
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The social sciences were quick to see 
the import of the evolutionary concept on 
their own field. In economics the expres- 
sion came quickly and forcefully in the 
rise of the institutional school. Its devotees 
opposed the rationalistic and mathematical 
character of classicism. They wanted eco- 
nomics to be an empirical science. The 
guiding principles of Mill were placed 
under attack as well as the pain and pleas- 
ure calculus. The assumption that all men 
desire wealth and yet wish to avoid work 
was refuted by recourse to experience. An 
“instinct of workmanship” was placed in 
opposition to all three by Thorstein Ve- 
blen. William James offered to the econ- 
omists the “instinct psychology” as an easy 
explanation for difficult and unanswerable 
problems. Statistical surveys were made to 
prove that men did not act in the rational 
fashion assumed by the classicists. The re- 
ports showed that there was too great a 
margin of error when an attempted corre- 
lation between the rationalistic constructs 
and the empirical data was made. The way 
was now open for economics to become the 
science of institutions. 


II 


Our social science faculties are still filled 
with institutional thinkers. The prevailing 
theory states that men are the unfortunate 
victims of a particular institutional ar- 
rangement. Wars, poverty, and social in- 
justice of all kinds are felt to be the results 
of the structure of society. The institutions 
of private property, profit motive, and the 
money economy are called the real sinners 
—not the men themselves. 

The institutional arrangement of society 
has an undoubted force in the molding of 
men’s lives. Economists have long felt that 
it was the pecuniary culture that dictated 
the norms of action. In the Theory of the 
Leisure Class, Thorstein Veblen takes pains 
to point out that a man is driven to the 
accumulation of wealth by the force of the 


contemporary culiure. Man, so he thought, 
came into the world without natural en- 
dowments—only with a capacity to absorb 
various elements of his environment. As the 
individual grew to maturity he took on the 
desires, hopes, and ambitions that were dic- 
tated by the institutional framework of his 
day. A person desired to accumulate wealth 
because pecuniary power was the symbol 
of glory and prestige in the community. 
His fellows thought not so much of how a 
fortune was gained, as how large it was. 
Thus the institutions of profit, of private 
property and money, became the real cul- 
prits. The men were not bad—they just 
had not had the proper chance because 
their forefathers had allowed bad organ- 
izational arrangements to become too firm- 
ly entrenched. All our economic problems 
would be solved if mankind could just be 
made to realize how it had been duped. 
Sufficient education, particularly in the 
social sciences, was the key to the Kingdom 
of God. 

The Christian Church not only did not 
cry out against this doctrine, but actually 
took it to be its own. Social arrangements 
were served with God’s wrath each Sunday 
morning from our leading pulpits. The dis- 
tinction between a religious and secular 
interpretation of man’s existence became 
hazy and vague. The true evil was of a 
kind that could be eradicated and elimi- 
nated by social organization. The science 
of economics became necessarily one with- 
out value judgments. There was no reason 
why an organization that was frictionless 
on paper should not be frictionless in prac- 
tice. The Church assumed the character 
of a vanguard social agency. Its job was to 
enshrine before the people a scheme of 
Utopia with supernatural guarantees. And 
so we went blissfully into the most horrible 
war of human history. 

It has become increasingly necessary 
during this war to reappraise our previous 
assumptions. If man is an “institutional 
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animal,” then we were on the right track 
but just had not gone far enough. All that 
is really necessary, according to this pre- 
supposition, is to work out a better system 
of education and then we will truly have 
seen the last of armed conflict and social 
evil. This is a difficult faith in view of the 
facts. Nazi Germany forced upon the world 
the realization that evil can be embodied 
in great masses of men at one time, and 
that this evil did not spring from the tra- 
ditional institutional arrangements of the 
German society. Was it the money econ- 
omy or the profit motive that caused Hit- 
ler to divide and conquer Europe? Was it 
because the Germans had not been suffi- 
ciently educated in the social sciences that 
they allowed themselves to become enthu- 
siastically in favor of Hitlerian violence? 
Was it their lack of training in anthro- 
pology that permitted them to believe the 
myth of Aryan supremacy? Strange, in the 
country of Marburg, Heidelberg, Kiel, and 
world renowned scholarship! 

The institutions of life are made up of 
men, and men can, to a great extent, 
change them. It is perfectly true that any 
individual man can be almost wholly lost 
within the framework, and yet it is also 
possible for him to transcend its bounds. 
It is possible for a man to take his stan- 
dards of value directly from the system, 
but he also may have access to standards 
which transcend the establishment. An in- 
stitution may be more or less powerful in 
its influence depending precisely upon what 
the individual man allows. The institu- 
tional arrangement is merely the reflection 
of what the individuals are. Tradition has 
power only so long as men accept it—no 
longer. 

Our modern culture reflects the inability 
of the Christian Church to supply a greater 
meaning to life than that which can be 
found in our institutions. The Church has 
sold its birthright in order to make peace 
when there is no peace. We condemned 


war as an evil institution and did not real- 


ize that it was an objective reflection of 
our own hearts. We hated private property 
as our master and yet never thought of the 
slave as being its cause. 


The judgment of God stands above us 
as individual sinners. It does not stand 
merely against the outward manifestation 
of our disobedience. We have worshipped 
ourselves as lords of the universe and have 
allowed monopolistic production to become 
a leviathan. We have denied that we are 
creatures of a God who condemns us as 
individuals. The blame has been placed 
upon the institutions because we could not 
bear to blame ourselves. It is now time 
that we all faced the awful truth. It is 
time that our proud self-sufficient hearts 
be broken and that we recognize that God 
gave Christ to redeem us, not our institu- 
tions. 

We all stand at the cross-roads of our 
life. We can proceed as usual and find all 
manner of scape-goats to relieve us of our 
own shame, or we can fairly face our own 
impotence. We can continue to build so- 
called social sciences that do not recognize 
what man actually is, or we can confess 
our sin and throw ourselves on the ever- 
lasting mercy of God. History has fortu- 
nately caught up with us: a decision is 
being forced. The major portion of our 
colleges are still teaching that all men are 
good. They still teach that the institutions 
are wrong. 


The Church must come back to its true 
function. Social programs and schemes of 
economic organization can be left to others, 
but the worship of God cannot. We must 
stop using our worship services as morale 
building devices, and start using them to 
pay homage to a betrayed God. The build- 
ing of an ésprit-de-corps is hardly a fitting 
use for the grand music of Bach and the 
stirring hymns of Luther. The job of the 
Church is two-fold: it must first break the 
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heart of man and then it must heal—that 
same heart. 

We must once again preach God’s eter- 
nal word of condemnation against man. 
We have been foolish and disobedient long 
enough. The hour is here to stop blaming 
our organization and start blaming our- 
selves. In man’s heart lies the fault. 


Education in the Church 


(Continued from page 10) 


in the Christian religion without reference 
to the life of the church. This divorce be- 
tween instruction and practice is a false 
distinction. Children, youth, and adults 
are being influenced in every aspect of the 
life of the church and, indeed, in all their 
experience. There is no time out in the 
educational process. When the church in 
its atmosphere and practice fails to em- 
body in some degree the principles which 
are given in its instruction, the practice 
of the church tends to make ineffective the 
instruction, just as children in the home are 
more influenced by the attitude and prac- 
tices of their parents than by their advice. 
When, however, the church in its life and 
practice is attempting to embody what is 
interpreted verbally in the instruction, ef- 
fective education takes place. 

This fact that individuals are influenced 
by every aspect of their experience in the 
church has implication for the relation of 
children and youth to the church. It is 
often wondered why those of middle ado- 
lescence do not ally themselves with the 
church, even though they have been under 
its instruction during their earlier years. 


A major cause can be found in the fact 
that they have not been made integrally a 
part of the church as children and have 
not had the opportunity to participate re- 
sponsibly in its activities. The reason that 
a democratic organization and administra- 
tion of the church is so important is be- 
cause it gives children, in proportion to 
their age and ability, opportunity to parti- 
cipate responsibly in the life of the church. 
It then is their church as much as it is that 
of adults. 

The experience of adults in the church 
must also be enriched. Of all in the church, 
adults should be the ones who are seriously 
studying the Bible, and yet the program 
of the average adult Bible class is more 
superficial than the work for children. Ad- 
ults are the ones who carry major re- 
sponsibility in the church, in the commu- 
nity and in the nation. They are facing 
important problems in relation to which 
the Christian religion is at stake, and yet 
the average church gives adults little or 
no opportunity seriously to consider these 
crucial questions and to search for the 
answer to these problems with the aid of 
the rich resources of the Christian religion. 
The Boards of the church are seldom looked 
upon as educational opportunities, and yet 
these are the places where policy is being 
determined for weal or woe. Of all groups 
in the church, these are the ones which 
should be doing earnest study of the prob- 
lems of the church and of the Christian 
religion. Adults represent the strategic edu- 
cational opportunity, because they are the 
ones who are setting the patterns of the 
church and of the world. When will the 
church awaken to its opportunity? 


Human Destiny—Reinhold Niebuhr 


A SYMPOSIUM 
I. Paul Lehmann 


Wellesley College 


The Christian mind has at last recov- 
ered its self-respect. The moment and the 
obligation to do so have been long overdue. 
Nevertheless, when this critical year in 
world history opens with the publication 
of the second volume of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s Gifford lectures and when the book 
itself is compact with the ripe fruit of wide 
learning, discerning analysis, and mature 
reflection, the devout and open mind will 
find it wholly probable that God has raised 
up a witness to His truth in His own time 
and way. This volume attempts to state 
the answer of the Christian faith to the 
asked and unasked questions of contem- 
porary culture. It is the author’s conviction 
that the questions are rooted in the insights 
and oversights of a long cultural past and 
that they have become urgent because 
there is no clear way from the past over 
this present to the future. But it is likewise 
his conviction that the answer has been 
steadily available since the rise of Hebraic 
prophetism; that sometimes it has been 
hidden and sometimes it has been revealed; 
and that it has mainly failed of being the 
answer that it is, because those who have 
lived by it and thought about it have al- 
ternately over-and underestimated it. Thus, 
the Christian faith has always been par- 
tially relevant and partially irrelevant to 
the culture in which it was expressed and 
always only partially true to itself. 

Human culture is, according to Profes- 
sor Niebuhr, man’s quest for meaningful 
existence in a world in which man is al- 
ways simultaneously involved in the fini- 
tude of nature and the freedom to trans- 
cend both nature and himself. 
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- Professor Niebuhr thinks that the Chris- 
tian faith is the true answer to this cultural 
quest because it regards this quest as rooted 
neither in the natural vitalities alone nor 
in the rational and moral forms alone but 
in the historical character of human des- 
tiny. The beginning and the end of human 
existence in the world define the terms in 
which the nature and activities of man are 
to be understood and appraised. “Man’s 
ability to transcend the flux of nature gives 
him the capacity to make history... . 
There is no point in human history in 
which the human spirit is freed of natural 
necessity. But there is also no point at 
which the mind cannot transcend the given 
circumstances to imagine a more ultimate 
possibility. Thus the conflicts of history 
need not be accepted as normative, but 
man looks toward a reality where these 
conflicts are overcome in a reign of uni- 
versal order and peace. History thus moves 
between the limits of nature and eternity” 
(1-2). Now this “interim character” of 
history requires fulfillment since there is 
no point within it which can be regarded 
as giving meaning to the whole. At the 
same time, a point is required in history at 
which the meaning of the whole is dis- 
closed, otherwise the freedom of man 
which makes history possible would be de- 
nied. The expectation and designation of 
a point in history at which the meaning 
of history is disclosed and fulfilled is, in 
Professor Neibuhr’s view, the characteristic 
function of the prophetic-messianic tradi- 
tion of the Bible. And because the pro- 
phetic-messianic tradition recognizes that 
the evil in the human situation arises not 


from its.ambiguity but “rather from the 
fact that men seek to deny or to escape 
prematurely from the uncertainties of his- 
tory and to claim . . . a universal perspec- 
tive which is not possible for finite crea- 
tures” (3), its answer is the solution to 
the problem of human nature and human 
destiny. 

Unfortunately, however, the Christian 
Church as the custodian of the legacy of 
the prophetic-messianic tradition has been 
as careless of these insights as the culture 
outside the Church has been unable to 
achieve them. Since, in the light of the 
Christian revelation, “sin rather than fin- 
iteness is . . . the basic problem of human 
life’ (3), the theologies of the Church 
divide over their respective interpretations 
of the grace of God by which sin is for- 
given and by which sin is checked. The 
doctrine of justification (grace as the pow- 
er of God over sin) and the doctrine of 
sanctification (grace as the power of God 
in man making for righteousness in spite 
of sin) are thus decisive for the adequacy 
of the Church’s answer to the cultural 
problem. Professor Niebuhr suggests that 
Catholicism tends to subordinate justifica- 
tion to sanctification partly because it has 
too continuous a view of the relations be- 
tween nature and grace and partly because 
it identifies the point at which the meaning 
of history is disclosed and fulfilled too un- 
qualifiedly with the Church. Consequently, 
the Catholic Church cannot point the way 
of deliverance to a sinful culture because 
it has itself succumbed to the sin of pride. 
The Reformation, on the other hand, tends 
to subordinate sanctification to justification 
partly because it regards the corruption of 
nature as too complete and partly because 
it has no criterion for distinguishing be- 
tween immediate good and evil: in the 
realms of truth (chapter VIII) and justice 
(chapter IX) which are the principal areas 
of meaning in history. Consequently, the 
Protestant Church cannot point the way of 


deliverance to a sinful culture because its 
devotion to the point beyond history from 
which all culture is judged leads it to aban- 
don culture to its sins. Meanwhile, accord- 
ing to Professor Niebuhr, a sinful culture 
has shown itself to be less sinful than it is, 
in the rejection by the Renaissance of the 
too unqualified pretension over culture by 
Catholicism and of the too unqualified 
abandonment of culture by the Reforma- 
tion. And since the Renaissance has had to 
make its way without the benefit of clergy 
it has both underestimated its own sins and 
succumbed to the pride of regarding his- 
tory as its own redeemer. Professor Niebuhr 
makes the provocative recommendation 
with great modesty (205) that a reopen- 
ing of the debate between the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance will lead to the 
proper reorientation of culture in the Chris- 
tian faith because “the Reformation has 
rediscovered the final truth about life and 
history, implied in Old Testament pro- 
phetism and made explicit in the New 
Testament” (211). 


The main difficulties that I have with 
Professor Niebuhr’s searching and com- 
prehensive analysis are two. On the one 
hand, his doctrine of revelation seems to 
fluctuate between its hidden and open 
character as given in Christ and what it is 
possible to know and do about this reve- 
lation in history apart from Christ. If 
christology is the clue to meaningful his- 
tory, then it is difficult to see how so much 
of the argument of the book could proceed 
as though this revelation had not occurred, 
and how he could insist so strongly upon 
the residual possibilities within history it- 
self.““The Christian answer to the problem 
of life,” he declares, “is assumed in the 
discussion of the problem” (6). But Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr’s argument proceeds rather 
more as though this answer were assumed 
than on the basis of this assumption. The 
second difficulty is the consequence of this 


ambiguity in the doctrine of revelation. 
The effort to disclose the error and the 
truth in all theologies and in all cultural 
forms leads the author to no explicit posi- 
tion in terms of which these relativities 
are to be integrated and decisions are to 
be made. Faith in the revelation of God in 
Christ is implicitly such a position; but 
only implicitly. Professor Niebuhr has 
abundant evidence to show that the dan- 
gers of being explicit are great. But is so 
tenuous a commitment to Christian faith 
and duty adequate particularly for a time 


in which men need and will have solid 
ground on which to stand either inside the 
‘Church or out of it? 

This book must be the starting point for 
all those who are concerned about the in- 
tegrity of the Christian faith and the pre- 
dicament of the Church today and about 
their own responsibility for it. And those 
outside the Church will scarcely be able. 
to ignore the author’s sobriety and breadth 
of spirit and of scholarship except as a 
confession of their own irresponsibility to- 
ward the cultural crisis of our time. 


Il. Edwin E. Aubrey 


The Divinity School of the University of Chicago 


Dr. Niebuhr has written a profound, 
subtle and, on the whole, negative book. 
Its negations far exceed its affirmations. 
Some years ago he wrote Leaves from the 
Notebook of a Tamed Cynic. I have never 
understood why he inserted the adjective. 
This volume nullifies it definitely. 

The book is addressed primarily to the 
overconfident, be they secular or religious 
optimists about the future of society, or 
self-assured dogmatists who make their own 
truth the truth, or perfectionists who ex-' 
pect sainthood in this life. The author 
never tires of exposing our self-deceptions, 
and this astringent treatment of our pride 
is altogether salutary. But the scene is 
shifting rapidly and over-confidence is now 
likely to be succeeded by paralyzing des- 
pair—not a wholesome disillusionment but 
an emasculation of all faith. Has Professor 
Niebuhr in this book cut himself off from 
the possibility of giving spiritual guidance 
to the next generation? 

There is a balance in this volume that 
has sometimes been lacking in his brilliant 
polemics. One notices appreciations of the 
Renaissance and criticism of the Reforma- 
tion; and this suggests more careful his- 
torical judgments and a livelier sense of 
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spiritual continuity. More attention might 
well have been given in the book to the 
problem of the nature of time, to throw 
light on the relation of the Kingdom to 
history, and to clarify the relation between 
transcendental fulfillment and human pos- 
sibility. There were some historical state- 
ments I wanted to query but space forbids. 
The argument reaches out to meet a wide 
variety of contemporary questions about 
our human destiny. Has life any meaning? 
He replies that it has, but that neither 
naturalistic materialism nor philosophical 
idealism can find that meaning, because it 
lies beyond history and beyond reason. 

Is the universe friendly, indifferent, or 
hostile to human values? Refusing to give 
a blanket answer, he says it depends on 
the values, to some of which God is hos- 
tile, and to others friendly; though these 
very words are not felt to be appropriate. 
Divine judgment challenges our values and 
divine mercy reaches out to meet our need. 

Is man free or at the mercy of powers 
outside him? Dr. Niebuhr insists that if 
man were not free there could be no his- 
tory at all, but that this is a freedom never 
fully attained and never understood by 
reason. 


Can we specify the direction in which 
our destiny lies? Yes, it is agape; but this 
love neither succeeds nor finds justification 
in history. Rather must we resort to mu- 
tuality and justice as the historical possi- 
bilities. 

Can man achieve his own destiny? No, 
for the very belief that he can is his undo- 
ing: it is the corroding sin of pride. 
Though man can transcend nature and his- 
tory he cannot attain the perfection he 
seeks. Grace is accessible to him, but even 
that does not give him victory. 

What hope, then, can we have in our 
present predicament? We can do our best 
with mutuality and justice—both of them 
infected by self-seeking; but agape, the 
true end of our lives, is not realizable in 
the human scene as we know it. One might 
suppose that this would infer that we had 
better let love (agape) go and get busy 
with the admittedly relative virtues of 
mutuality and justice. On the contrary, 
we are told that we need to hope in agape 
so as to have a constant reminder that mu- 
tuality and justice are inadequate. 

So far, the argument leaves us with a 
perennial dissatisfaction as to the reward 
of faith. Indeed, justification by faith is 
so interpreted as to give no guarantee of 
immunity from sin, and to yield the 
serenity (how can he call it that?) of one 
who does not so much achieve as hope and 
intend. This is all a cold water tonic to the 
man who feels the lassitude of self-satis- 
faction; but what does it do for the hun- 
gry and shivering soul? Dr. Niebuhr seems 
to be aware that this is an extreme view 
for on page 189 he states, contrary to the 
whole tenor of his argument, that “there 
are undoubtedly ecstatic moments when 
the conflict between self-love and the love 
of God [is] transcended.” 

Theologically the root of my difficulty 
with the book is two-fold. First it passes 
too lightly over the Incarnation (look at 
the index), raising serious questions as it 
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passes. If the Incarnation means anything 
in Christian Faith, it stands for the real 
appearance in this human history of the 
divine fullness; and this is acknowledged 
in Chapter III. But the treatment of “the 
perfection of Christ” in relation to “the 
possibilities of history” is one of the most 
obscure sections of the book, and seems to 
issue in a denial that Christ was fully able 
to express agape in history. Even with Him 
it remained a suffering rather than a tri- 
umphant love. Furthermore, the Incarna- 
tion is absorbed into the Atonement; and 
while His suffering love rose above mutual 
love, it did not prove itself a historical pos- 
sibility. This seems to say that Christ points 
to salvation, but does not bring it. How is 
Christ “the fulfillment of the meaning of 
life” if His love was denied fulfillment in 
history? 

The second and related difficulty is that 
the relation of God to nature is interpreted 
in such transcendentalist terms that no 
adequate foundation is laid in nature for 
the self-transcendence of history. This is 
partly because self-transcendence is _re- 
stricted to man; whereas evolutionary theo- 
ries and other scientific data seem to sup- 
port the view that nature is self-transcend- 
ing at lower levels. Unless this is rejected, 
then God is active within nature and man 
finds in nature not merely a limitation of 
his freedom but a support. But if this posi- 
tion be accepted, then we can better under- 
stand his statement that “history cannot be 
at variance with its foundation.” But he 
makes this statement in a significant paren- 
thesis which includes also a declaration 
that “there are possibilities of success (for 
agape) in history.” (page 88). 

These concessions so seriously modify the 
general position of the volume, and are 
so full of promise for a more constructive 
message, that I hope Dr. Niebuhr will work 
out their implications. The result would, I 
believe, give a positive basis for Christian 
action, without falling into easy optimism. 


Human Destiny completes a well-round- 
ed—though we hope not final—statement 
of Mr. Niebuhr’s Christian naturalism. His 
Gifford lectures not only display an ex- 
traordinary sensitivity to the nuances of 
man’s spiritual experience, but a wealth of 
religious and historical insights not equalled 
by any of his predecessors in that distin- 
guished series. They set forth a profoundly 
moving, and, I should say, just vision of 
human life, in its aspirations for truth and 
goodness as in its bitter failures and self- 


frustrations. It is not this vision, but rather’ 


Mr. Niebuhr’s way of expressing it, that 
seems to exhibit certain ambiguities. For 
though the vision itself may be foolishness 
to those “perfectionists” who do not share 
it, it is rather the words that seem often 
a stumblingblock to the naturalists who 
do, and who are in fact his allies. It is a 
pity that he should at times go out of his 
way to attack them, and to confuse them 
by using the language of those who really 
form the common opposition. 

I have called Mr. Niebuhr’s thought a 
Christian naturalism. More precisely, it 
both is and is not a naturalism. It is thor- 
oughly naturalistic in emphasizing the 
double aspect of human nature, that in 
which man is like other natural beings 
finite, limited, and forever confined to the 
perspectives which his particular station 
makes possible, and that in which man is 
distinguished from other natural beings by 
capacities both for envisaging ideal possi- 
bilities beyond the actual, and for using 
those capacities in a way to shame the 
beasts. That man can “know” history, and 
“make” it, and transcend in compelling 
vision its bitter actualities, are as indispu- 
table facts as that man is not only limited 
and finite but a “sinner,” in the full mean- 
ing of Mr. Niebuhr’s penetrating analysis. 
He is thoroughly naturalistic, therefore, 
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If, John Herman Randall, Jr. 


Columbia University 


in opposing all one-sided conceptions of 
man, like the rationalism of Greek thought 
and of modern idealism, the pessimism and 
defeatism of the Reformation, the false 
“naturalism” that “reduces” human nature 
to the compass of some analysis of its con- 
ditions, and the perfectionism, secular and 
religious, which he identifies with the Re- 
naissance. Above all, in his stern drive 
against all pretended absolutes, all abso- 
lutizing of the relative, Mr. Niebuhr is 
the comrade of every naturalistic critic of 
the moral life. Nothing could be more in 
the spirit of that true naturalism that rests 
on the facts of experience than his state- 
ment: “To understand life and history. . . 
is to be able to survey the chaos of any 
present or the peril of any future, without 
sinking into despair... . . In that case the 
alternate moods of despair and false hope 
are overcome, and the individual is actu- 
ally freed to live a life of serenity and 
creativity.” 

It is Mr. Niebuhr’s words that are not 
always naturalistic. I mean not only what 
he fittingly does with the Biblical symbols, 
wisely taken “seriously but not literally;” 
I mean his use of the symbols of philoso- 
phical idealism, toward which he seems 
not to exercise the same wisdom. That man 
is a “free spirit,” who “stands outside of 
nature, life, himself, his reason and the 
world;” that he “transcends time” in 
knowing it, that his “history” stands above 
nature, and that he himself is fulfilled “out- 
side history” through “the unchanging and 
eternal power that governs it”—these are 
ways of speaking bound up with a parti- 
cular philosophical language, a finite hu- 
man perspective on truth whose preten- 
sions to ultimacy Mr. Niebuhr elsewhere 
penetratingly and justly criticises. But they 
are after all ways of expressing “man’s spir- 
itual stature,” and emphasizing man’s dis- 


stinctive ‘traits, misused only if taken to 
imply further and unobservable traits— 
like immortality, for instance. Since I can- 
not see that Mr. Niebuhr ever so misuses 
them to transcend our experience of hu- 
man nature, or to falsify facts, I do not find 
them in any fundamental contradiction to 
his naturalistic vision. It is nonetheless a 
pity that they should stand as a stumbling- 
block to those who should welcome his in- 
sights, for what they express could easily 
be put into a less inadequate and mislead- 
ing language. On all his dualisms between 
nature and history and history and man 
Mr. Niebuhr might have taken to heart 
his rejection of “logical nonsense” in con- 
nection with the similar problem of the 
formula of Chalcedon: “it is not possible 
for any person to be historical and uncon- 
ditioned at the same time.” All these char- 
acters of man may with less violence to 
logic be taken as revealing what natural 
beings, under human conditions, are cap- 
able of doing. Why should nature be con- 
ceived, in Mr. Niebuhr’s terms, as “one- 
dimensional”? Why should it not be ac- 
corded all the “dimensions” it is actually 
observed to exhibit? This would make it 
unnecessary for Mr. Niebuhr to say the 
curious things he does about science, and 
to appear to set limits to scientific inquiry 
—a seeming hostility which exposes his 
true position to much misconstruction. 
Mr. Niebuhr’s main drive is patently di- 
rected against the “perfectionism” of lib- 
eral Christianity. But unfortunately his 
disillusion with the optimism of “sectarian 
Protestantism” does not seem to be com- 
plete enough: on certain fundamental 
points he merely continues its overestimate 
of the natural capacities of human nature, 
and himself retains perfectionist illusions. 
Thus he uncritically accepts the liberal 
Christian virtues as absolute: “unselfish- 


ness” is the ultimate goal, and “sacrificial 
love” is the highest human norm. This is 
the “final meaning in history,” the “final 


perfection of man in history.” Why does 
he absolutize this obviously historically- 
conditioned and relative human ideal? 
Why does he here succumb to the illusion 
that in formulating his controlling ideals 
man can escape natural necessity and ar- 
rive at transcendent and unconditioned 
standards, a form of spiritual pride he so 
effectively punctures in connection with 
the finite and “ideological’ taint in every 
conception of truth and justice? Why does 
he not recognize that man’s knowledge of 
goodness is as imperfect as his will to at- 
tain it is corrupt? Indeed, on what grounds 
can he maintain that the claim to possess 
an exclusive and final “revelation”—an 
apologetic on which he displays his most 
dubious logic—is not the highest and worst 
form of religious pride and presumption? 
Certainly to anyone outside the Christian 
tradition that is the consuming sin of 
Christianity, the source—as Mr. Niebuhr 
admits—of all the sins of Catholicism, and, 
“in fact” if not “in principle,” of those 
of Protestantism. Do not perfectionist illu- 
sions culminate in this very claiin to pos- 
sess a “final revelation”? Does not the 
“paradox of grace” when applied to truth 
insist on a saving scepticism as to this ar- 
rogant claim? Does not the admirable 
chapter on toleration destroy this whole 
dubious defense of final revelation? If Mr. 
Niebuhr really followed out the implica- 
tions of his insight into the limited and his- 
torically-conditioned nature of man, would 
he not see that the claim to possess in 
“sacrificial love” the ultimate norm and 
final revelation of human ideals is still the 
presumptuous claim of Christian sinners? 

Men do indeed need a spiritual ideal 
that will transcend their finite ends, an end 
for living that can stand against outward 
failure, an incentive for striving on to vic- 
tory against insuperable odds, a victory 
that will not like finite goals turn to dust 
and ashes in the grasp. With such an ideal, 
men can wrest victory out of the very jaws 
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of defeat, for in disaster finite ends are 
revealed as finite, and man sees himself as 
“spirit.” But why, by a premature abso- 
lutizing of this spiritual ideal, should men 
insure defeat at the outset? 


In Mr. Niebuhr’s vision of life, there is 
no escape from the human situation, there 
is no escape from the dominion of sin. All 
history must remain under the judgment of 
God. New powers and new achievements 
of truth and of justice are possible, with- 
out limit; but each new power and potency 
of life creates its own new problem. His- 
tory is “dynamic,” in the sense that its com- 
plexities and its problems grow and in- 
crease; but they are never fully solved, nor 
is sin overcome. The obligation and the 
responsibility to work upon the expanding 
task is ceaseless; but in history there is 
no fulfilment. There is, in a word, no sal- 
vation, and no saved: man’s only redemp- 
tion is the conviction of sin itself, and the 
acceptance of its responsibilities. 

All this, if not the whole truth, does 
seem profoundly true, and every candid 


naturalist must acknowledge it. Whether it 
is Christian or not is more ambiguous. In 
terms of his own distinctions, Mr. Niebuhr 
seems to be rather a Hebrew prophet than 
a Christian; for him history is a tragic 
series of judgments on pride. To say that 
through the Atonement sin is overcome, 
and truth established, “in principle” but 
not “in fact,” seems only to say that man 
can and must order his life in the light of 
this tragic necessity. This can certainly 
give meaning to life; but the sense in which 
it can give meaning to “history” remains 
ambiguous. As the disappointing final 
chapter puts it, the relation of any parti- 
cular history to the whole historical pro- 
cess is “minimal, or at any rate, obscure.” 
That Mr. Niebuhr is a prophet, proclaim- 
ing the judgments of the Lord and insisting 
on obligations impossible of fulfilment and 
achievements “finally insignificant,” has 
long been obvious.. Whether he is also a 
minister of the Gospel is more dubious. Or 
does he seriously maintain that the final 
import of the Christian gospel is “the per- 
sistence of sin in the lives of the redeemed”? 


IV. John C. Bennett 


Pacific School of Religion 


This volume exceeds my highest expec- 
tations. It proves what some of us already 
believed, that Reinhold Niebuhr is not 
merely a brilliant diagnostician but that he 
is also a great constructive theologian. In 
fact, for me this book, unlike the author’s 
other books, is in a certain way a mediator 
of the divine grace about which he writes. 
This volume also proves that Niebuhr is 
an extraordinarily balanced thinker. Those 
who smart under his polemics will find this 
difficult to believe. He lifts out of each 
tendency of thought the truth that is char- 
acteristic of that direction, scouring it with 
the utmost care, and then he allows that 
truth to stand as a corrective for the over- 
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emphasis upon the truth in the opposite 
tendency. In this way he suggests the lim- 
its within which Christian thought should 
move, but does not effect a premature syn- 
thesis which might become the carrier of a 
new pretension. 

The author’s earlier books do not pay as 
much attention to the errors of Luther and 
Calvin, Barth and Brunner as they do to 
the errors of Liberalism. In this volume he 
seems to aim at his targets equally well on 
both sides and in the middle (Catholi- 
cism). The fact that in his own thought 
he has really done so can be seen in the 
section on “The Perfection of Christ and 
Possibilities of History,” where his chief 


target is a Lutheran. (What Niebuhr em- 
phasizes depends upon the target.) 

The following points will bring out my 
reasons for being so enthusiastic about this 
book. I shall emphasize the more unex- 
pected tendencies in the book and take for 
granted the insights that are usually asso- 
ciated with Niebuhr. 

1. Niebuhr, unlike most of the other 
“Neo-Orthodox” thinkers, is successful in 
crucifying the pride of reason without en- 
dangering the integrity of reason. He does 
not ask us to overlook any of the intellec- 
tual difficulties in the traditional doctrine 
of the Incarnation, to deny a single fact 
that would threaten his generalizations 
about human nature, nor to make claims 
for the Christian religion which are so ex- 
clusive that they lead to a false view of 
many who are outside the Church. Let me 
illustrate the last point. Niebuhr says that 
there is a “hidden Christ” who is known 
outside the Church and adds “that those 
who do not know the historical revelation 
may achieve a more genuine repentance 
and humility than those who do.” (p. 110) 
Quite frequently Niebuhr points out the 
debt of the Church to those outside the 
Church, an essential corrective for all 
Christian claims. After a severe criticism 
of the one-sidedness of Lutheranism (in 
spite of his conviction that Luther did see 
one essential truth more clearly than any- 
one else since Paul), Niebuhr writes: 
“Thus the saints are tempted to sin that 
grace may abound, while the sinners toil 
and sweat to make human relations a little 
more tolerable and slightly more just.” 
(p. 197) It is fortunate for American 
theology that Niebuhr is connected with 
The Nation and the Union for Democratic 
Action. 

2. Niebuhr in this book satisfies me fully 
in his recognition of what man may be- 
come. The general perspective that depends 
upon the conviction that man sins on every 
level of moral achievement and of religious 


growth, even growth under grace, is pre- 
served throughout the book. However, full 
justice is done to the real possibilities of 
growth in personal character and in man’s 
collective life in history. Constantly he says 
that there are no definite limits to such 
growth. More hope than Niebuhr gives in 
page after page of this book would be a 
dangerous illusion. I am confidant that 
readers of this book who are open minded 
will realize that the usual talk about Nie- 
buhr’s almost unrelieved pessimism is non- 
sense. Niebuhr’s hope and his warning are 
summarized in the words: “Sanctification 
in the realm of social relations demands 
recognition of the impossibility of perfect 
sanctification.” (p. 247) For the first time 
I think that I understand what he means 
when he speaks of breaking with sin “in 
principle” but not “in fact.” 

Niebuhr sketches a method of approach 
to the ideas of Incarnation and Atonement 
which avoids both the reductions of much 
liberal thought and the rational absurdities 
of orthodoxy. In this area he is far more 
systematic than he has been in his previous 
books. Those who may have feared his use 
of “symbolism” or “myth” threatened to 
detach him from the reality of historical 
events associated with Jesus will be reas- 
sured. 

Incidentally, I may say that Niebuhr’s 
use of Scripture is marvellously apt. He 
may at times stretch the meaning and 
modernize in detail, but one might apply 
to his use of Scripture in general one of 
his own favorite texts: “As deceivers and 
yet true.” 

However, I still think that Niebuhr over- 
stresses the dynamic aspects of sin and does 
not give enough place to the sins of iner- 
tia; that he has too little to say about salva- 
tion from the forms of finiteness that are 
not primarily sinful, from the anxiety that 
does not succeed in becoming pride, from 
weakness and inadequacy. It is this which 
makes the development of a whole theology 
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on the basis of sin and forgiveness seem a 
little artificial in spite of its central truth. 

I am also astonished at his complete 
neglect of the Church. His polemic against 
the sins of Catholicism is sound but surely 
a Church that does not absolutize itself 
should have an essential place in his scheme 
of salvation in relating the contemporary 
individual to the sources of grace which 
Niebuhr emphasizes and in embodying in 
history the perspectives that are necessary 
for the health of civilization. 

Niebuhr also seems to exaggerate the 
distinction between sacrificial love and 
mutual love as compared with the distinc- 
tion between mutual love and our actual 
practice. There is a strain of perfectionist 
individualism in Niebuhr’s aspirations 
which is so extreme that it may account in 
part for the fact that he is so relentless in 
his criticism of those who assume that per- 
fection is easily attained. Although in the 
abstract he concedes enough to our hopes 
for man, Niebuhr, in his desire to show 
that saints are still sinners (for which he 
provides ample evidence), ray not give 
us enough chance to admire the humble 
goodness that we find in human life. If 
we admire it in ourselves we but prove the 
truth in his criticism, but I think that we 
can take time off from theological warnings 
to admire it in others. 


Hate and Love 


(Continued from page 13) 
his experience as an existing and acting be- 
liever in Christ. But an even worse affront 
to logic stems from this conclusion. The 
genuine Christian man will hate the evil 
man because he loves all men. He will hate 
the evil man, reject and try to overcome 
him, and at the same time love him be- 
cause he has never ceased being a child of 
the Heavenly Father and therefore never 
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escapes (to our human knowledge) the 
ultimate possibility of redemption. The 
problem set by the obligation still to love 
the evil man, according to the mind of 
Christ, is ‘solved’ finally only by action, by 
which means alone we are able to discharge 
our moral obligations. The procedure 
against the Nazis is clear. A Christian man 
will hate the Nazis with exactly the same 
passion with which he loves our Lord’s 
‘little ones,’ his fellowmen, because the 
Nazi is cruelly destroying and torturing 
them. The Christian will reject the Nazis 
and will act responsibly to overcome them 
in order to save the innocent from further 
torture and degradation as soon as human- 
ly possible. But when the Nazis have been 
overcome through military defeat, he will 
not try in his turn to enslave and torture 
them. He will try to redeem them from 
their evil convictions and practices to the 
best of his ability. He loves them, along 
with all other men, since even they are 
children of God. But in both his hating 
and in his loving of evil men the Christian 
believer will act with contrition because he 
fears lest his actions shall become too self- 
righteous before the eyes of God. 


We are asked by someone, is there any 
Biblical justification for calling this point 
of view a Christian one? Our answer is 
that Jesus Himself has shown us how hate 
and love towards the same persons can be 
combined. Speaking to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, He said these words, combining 
perfect hate and infinite compassion: “Ye 
serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall 
ye escape the judgment of hell?—O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent unto her! 
how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!” (Matt. 23) Is it possible to hate and 
love an evil man at the same time? The 
words of our Lord speak for themselves. 


Church and Social Service 


(Continued from page 7) 
in some particular community concern. It 
is our job to channel interest and ability 
and resources into their most useful outlets. 

In every community of any size, there 
should be a council of social agencies. It 
can be no more than an informal, though 
regular, meeting of amateurs for common 
counsel. In a larger and more complex 
community it needs expert assistance and 
leadership. Above all it needs the represen- 
tative of the Church, through the several 
churches, whose particular concern is the 
over-all concern, the responsibility for re- 
surveying continually the job that is being 
done and the job that needs to be done, 
that the two may never get too far out of 
focus. 

The charge has been made that churches 
don’t learn, and that their methods are 
usually archaic, until they die of desue- 
tude. Here is the opportunity, as the 
Church resurveys its task in its own re- 
birth, for the social concern of the churches 
to come of age. A mature social program 
would use the scientific methods of social 
service by mastering them, and subordina- 
ting them to its own program and goals. 
The measure of the maturity of the “so- 
cial gospel” is the way in which it reiates 
its particular concerns to the total and the 
unique program of the Christian Church, 
which is to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and to minister to men in His name. 

History provides us with a unique occa- 
sion. The very forces which have revealed 
to us the true nature of the Church, by 
forcing us to rethink and reconsider our 
manifold activities, and to cast off many 
as irrelevant to our primary purpose—these 
very forces have precipitated the greatest 
opportunity for Christian service that the 
world has ever known, both immediate and 
long-run. In this crisis, the Church must 
be, and can prove itself the Church. 
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Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Various Significant Books 


Pastoral Counseling 


On Being A Real Person, by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Harper and Brothers, 1943. 295pp. $2.50. 
Ever since it became known that Dr. Fosdick 

was making personal counseling one of the major 
functions of his ministry, many another minister 
has wished that he could be an invisible auditor 
at some of the interviews in the pastor’s study at 
Riverside Church. In this volume, Dr. Fosdick 
opens a window into that counseling room. He does 
not fling the window wide open. With scrupulous 
respect for those who have turned to him for help, 
he reveals no confidences. He does not discuss the 
techniques of “that difficult, delicate art” of 
helping people with their personal problems. He 
does something much more fundamental. He re- 
veals to his readers what he has learned through 
arduous study (see the references at the end of 
the book!) and through patient practice concern- 
ing human nature, its perils and possibilities, its 
development and its healing. “Here I have tried 
to set down what I have seen going on inside real 
people, have endeavored to describe their familiar 
mental and emotional maladies, their alibis and 
rationalizations, their ingenious, unconscious tricks 
of evasion and escape, their handling of fear, 
anxiety, guilt, and humiliation, their compensa- 
tions and sublimations also, and the positive faiths 
and resources from which I have seen help come.” 
He says that he wrote the book for fellow min- 
isters and others who are called upon to deal with 
the problems of individuals, but even more for 
people like those who have consulted him, normal 
or near normal persons, facing circumstances for 
which they feel inadequate or baffled by moods 
and feelings which they do not understand. The 
result is an illuminating, convincing, invigorating 
book of extraordinary helpfulness. 

Admitting the difficulty of defining the tests of 
successful personal living, since life is not static 
but dynamic, Dr. Fosdick holds that the central 
criterion of a real person is the degree to which 
he achieves unity within himself. This leads him 
into a discussion of the inner conflicts which dis- 
rupt personality; between the urge to be a person 
and the craving to escape egocentricity, between 
fear and faith, between self-pity and the need for 
self-confidence, between the destructive and con- 
structive uses of pugnacity, sensitiveness, will-to- 
power, self-regard, and sexual desire, between the 
moods that make for depression and those which 
make for a healthy mind. He concludes with dis- 
cussions of the principle of released power and of 
the practical uses of faith. He lets the light in on 
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the intricacies and devious ways of ordinary hu- 
man nature, and gives practical suggestions which 
are as full of common sense as they are of scien- 
tific knowledge for handling the problem that 
every individual faces in being himself. 

Although Dr. Fosdick says that in writing the 
book he has tried not to be a special pleader for 
religious faith, but “to begin with people as I 
have found them, and to confront religion only 
when, following the trail of their problems and 
their needs, I ran headlong into it,’ nevertheless 
the main emphasis of the book is inevitably on 
religion as the solvent of the problems that beset 
men inwardly. “Undergirding faith in a God who 
cares; the consciousness of available power from 
beyond ourselves; the practice of prayer as a 
means of communion with the Eternal Spirit; 
belief in a criterion of judgment higher than 
man’s, which looks not on the outward appearance 
but on the heart; confidence in the reality of for- 
giveness, not only human but divine; faith in the 
eternal significance of life as headed toward a 
purposeful goal ultimately worth all that it may 
cost, in achieving which every person may count; 
belief in personality’s survival of death so that to 
be a real person is of more than temporal conse- 
quence”—these are pointed to as strong factors 
in the understanding of the significance of life 
which is essential to the handling of life. The 
pages are studded with the insights of Jesus, which 
are all the more telling because the writer does 
not move from them to human need, but, in- 
volved in the mazes of personal difficulties, “runs 
headlong” into the truths proclaimed by Jesus as 
the clearest light to be found by man seeking to 
understand himself and his resources. 


While expressing the deepest appreciation of 
the new insights into mental hygiene which he 
gained from Dr. Thomas W. Salmon and other 
psychiatrists with whom he has been in collabora- 
tion through the years, Dr. Fosdick is a discrim- 
inating appraiser of modern methods for the cure 
of souls. He recognizes that some psychiatrists 
build up the ego of their patients, without re- 
lating the newly discovered self to realities and 
causes greater than self. He has seen adjustment 
to environment sometimes stressed to the exclusion 
of efforts to transform the environment into some- 
thing better. He has seen some analysts take peo- 
ple to pieces without being able to supply an ul- 
timate faith in life which can make them whole. 
“It takes more than a knowledge of psychiatry 
to pull a personality together, else some of the 
psychiatrists themselves would be better inte- 
grated than they are.” Implicit if not explicit on 


every page. of this sane and constructive book is 
the conviction that the something more that is 
needful is religious faith. 

It would be an ungrateful reader who made no 
comment on the salty humor which brings out the 
flavor of scientific and religious findings recorded 
in this book. Some of the flashes are unforgettable: 
the overworked conscience “like a jammed auto- 
mobile horn, which having fulfilled its rightful 
function of warning, keeps up an unintermittent 
blare”; the possessive mother, who “like a cuttle- 
fish . . . winds her constrictive tentacles around 
her daughter’s life”; the Prodigal Son, pulled by 
two selves “like the donkey, hesitant between two 
haystacks”; the fatigued mind unable to escape 
“circular brooding, as though a few wretched 
victrola records . . . played the same unhappy 
tunes over and over again”; the iron will pound- 
ing on stormy emotions “like hammering on water 
—it dess pot still the waves”; people with imag- 
inary ills who “constantly suffer from a feeling of 
skating on thin ice and expecting to go through”; 
all of them capped by Edith who was “bounded 
on the north, south, east, and west by Edith.” 
Here is a demonstration of the fact that teaching 
concerning the profundities can be, as Dr. Fosdick 
himself once said about the teaching of one of his 
colleagues, “like looking into clear, cool water.” 

Dr. Fosdick has always had a genius for ad- 
dressing himself to the dominant need of the time. 
When prayer was a lost art for multitudes he 
published his “Meaning of Prayer.” When the 
Bible was discredited for many who misunderstood 
Biblical scholarship, he wrote “The Modern Use 
of the Bible.” Now, when millions have despaired 
of man, he builds on the double foundation of 
science and religion an interpretation which takes 
into account the abysses and the heights, the perils 
of being man and the possibilities of being children 
of God. 

Morean P. Noyes 


Religion and Health 


Religion and Health, by Seward Hiltner. Mac- 
millan, 1943. 292pp. $2.50. 


This book is written primarily for the minister. 
It is of interest, too, to the layman anxious to 
bring to his own or others’ illnesses, physical or 
mental, the healing power of religion. Lastly it is 
valuable to the scholar who wants in brief and 
reliable perspective the whole range and sweep of 
the present relation between religion and health. 

It is not history, and it is decidedly not theology. 
It is a handbook for those who would practice a 
religious ministry to the sick. 

Beginning with a statement of what the mental 
hygiene movement is and its point of view it goes 
on to list some contributions of religion to mental 
health in helping individuals to face reality with 
wisdom, strength and courage. After a backward 
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RELIGION 
AND HEALTH 


By SEWARD HILTNER 


In this important new book on the cure of illness, 
both physical and mental, the author shows 
what mental hygiene has to contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of the Church and the distinctive 
contribution religion has to make to mental 
health. He discusses such practical matters as 
pastoral counseling, the ministry to the sick, 
religious education and the therapeutic value of 
prayer, worship, and the Sacraments. A selection 
of the Religious Book Club. $2.50 


THE QUEST for 
PREACHING POWER 


By JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


Here, in concise form, are the specific techniques 
which have he >: give power to the great preach- 
ers of this and former generations. It deals not 
so much with “what to do” as “how to do it.’ 

The author discusses details of the working 
methods of outstanding preachers and offers a 
wealth of practical, workable techniques for im- 
proving sermon quality and power. $2.00 


THE ROOT and 
FLOWER of PRAYER 


By ROGER HAZELTON 


In time of war, the practice of public prayer is 
most vital. Dr. Hazelton gives content and value 
to the act of public prayer, considers widespread 
faults of public prayer and points out the needs, 
deep and persistent in human life, which give 
rise to prayer. A clear, practical book—of — 
ticular importance at the present time. 1.75 


NEW EYES for 
INVISIBLES 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


Here this well-known and beloved author sets 
forth the constructive, optimistic theme that 
even in the midst of the present world darkness, 
there is_a Divine Light for all who have eyes 
to see. Based on his own unwavering faith, Dr. 
Jones believes that for each individual all things 
are possible, provided he seeks strength from the 
Divine Source. $2.00 


THE SCREWTAPE 
LETTERS 


By C. S. LEWIS 


These brilliant, challenging letters from an elder- 
ly devil in hell to his junior on earth are the 
most vital and original restatement, of religious 
truths produced in our time—sparkling with wit, 
yet profound, hard-hitting, provoking and a truly 
reverent book. $1.50 


MACMILLAN 


glance at medical missions the book returns to a 
serious study of the scientific basis of the relation- 
ship between body and mind, providing an excel- 
lent brief summary of specific findings in this field 
including the ill effects of conflict and emotional 
strain, and reports of “voodoo” death and, at the 
other extreme, of “miraculous” cures at Lourdes. 

In dealing with the religious implications of this 
psychosomatic relationship the author adheres 
strictly to what evidently seems to him the only 
really “scientific” position, namely, that what he 
calls “God” operates solely through regular phy- 
siological and psychological processes, and that re- 
ligious healing occurs through the utilization of 
inherent natura! forces, never by the impingement 
of an added force, in a direct or personal sense 
God-given. Speaking of Jesus’ miracles of healing 
he says: “He sought for faith—a living conviction 
in the possibility of healing—and when he found 
it he let it work. Knowing it was present at least 
potentially in all who came to him for help, he 
did not create it, though he may have seemed to 
do so to those who were aided.” (p. 93) To this 
reviewer it seems quite clear that Jesus was himself 
convinced that he was bringing to bear a power 
God-given and not otherwise present, a power 
which he mediated and one whose healing flow 
was aided by the receiver’s faith in God. Mr. 
Hiltner implies that this was merely a device to 
increase the petitioner’s expectation of cure. He 
should be reminded that this easy ‘solution’ of the 
mystery of ‘miraculous’ cures surrenders one to 
what is at best a kind of pantheism where disease 
and the resultant disintegration of personality are, 
as surely as is healing, the operation of God-given 
forces. Is it not possible that Spiritual Power flows 
from sources outside ourselves in ways and under 
restraints not yet scientifically comprehended? Mr. 
Hiltner’s answer is “no.” But he seems willing (see 
pp. 110-11) to admit that this naive concept may 
have value to the unsophisticated. 

In the succeeding chapters the author is on 
firmer ground and makes a more significant con- 
tribution. One would not expect in a book on reli- 
gion and health to find precise and excellent ad- 
vice on how to handle the problem child in Sun- 
day school. It is to be found in the chapter on 
mental health and religious education. The re- 
viewer heartily commends it to the attention of all 
church school officers and teachers. The sections 
dealing with types of mental illness, and with 
pastoral counselling are remarkable for their in- 
sight, precision and practicality. There is nowhere 
else available in so brief a compass so reliable 
and careful and useful a series of rules and of 
warnings or so challenging a statement of the need 
and opportunity for the pastor as counsellor. There 
is also a splendidly practical chapter upon com- 
munity resources in this field and in conclusion 
wise and thought-provoking chapters on minister- 
ing to the sick and more particularly upon the 
church’s responsibility, now but partially met, for 
this ministry in hospitals under religious auspices. 
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In writing this book Mr. Hiltner has drawn 
upon wide experience and exhaustive study. He 
has shown remarkable discernment in his choice 
of material and in its ordering. And his prose is 
clear and pleasing. This is a “must” book for 
ministers and religious leaders. 

ARTHUR L. Swirt, Jr. 


The Ecumenical Church 


What IS the Church Doing?, by Henry P. Van 

Dusen. Scribner’s, 1943. 194 pp. $1.00. 

In what evidently purports to be but a partial 
answer to the question which the title asks, Dr. 
Van Dusen has contributed a timely book that 
should be widely circulated, particularly among 
those who do not have constant access to commu- 
nications which carry word of current affairs in 
the life of the Church in Europe and in Asia. 

The book is divided into three sections, cap- 
tioned “Query,” “Answer” and “Conclusion.” 

The “Query” is briefly set forth and the author 
commits himself to answer “modestly with scru- 
pulous fidelity to fact.” 

The “Answer” in turn is divided like “all Gaul.” 
The first chapter, dealing with “The Churches in 
Captivity,” presents a splendid record of what is 
known in this country of the Churches in Germany 
and in occupied Europe, considered nation by na- 
tion. It evidences conclusively the fact that the 
Church is the one institution which stands battered 
but indomitable in the face of Adolf Hitler. 

The second chapter is devoted to “The Young- 
est Christian Churches.” It tells the story of the 
sacrificial and successful efforts to maintain the 
“orphaned missions,” then offers special considera- 
tion for the Church in China and the Church in 
Japan, and closes with a tribute to the strength 
and vitality of the youngest Churches, products of 
the Mission enterprise of the last one hundred and 
fifty years. 

The third chapter is an admirable review of 
the development of the Ecumenical Movement. 

Section three, “Conclusion,” is in the main a 
digest of Professor Kenneth S. Latourette’s A His- 
tory of the Expansion of Christianity. The histori- 
cal perspective is sought as a basis for cautious 
estimate of probabilities for Christianity tomorrow. 
Dr. Van Dusen seems to feel, under the domina- 
tion of Latourette’s depiction of Church History, 
in terms of cycles of Expansion and Regression, 
that we are in the early stages of a Regression. 
He suggests, both on the basis of history and of 
his knowledge of the virility of the “youngest 
churches” that the tide of regression may be 
turned and revitalization flow back into our west- 
ern world from the Orient. 

Brief but valuable chapters follow on “The Out- 
look for Church Union” and on “Church Union 
in South India.” The first of these contains an ex- 
tremely lucid analysis of the types of difference 


Nous Ready: the Second and Condioding Volume 
of “’The Nature and Destiny of 


Human Destiny 


by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


In Vol. 1: Human Nature, Dr. Niebuhr laid the 
solid foundations for this great work, which 
W. H. Auden in the New Republic called “the 
most lucid and balanced statement of ortho- 
dox Protestantism that we are likely to see for 
along time.” In “Human Destiny” he presents 
constructively the answer of Christian faith 
tothe human problem. Each volume, $2.75 


What IS the Church Doing? 


by HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


A thrilling picture of Christianity hard at work in a war-torn world, not only in 
the European countries overrun by the Nazis, but throughout the Pacific area 
and other lands. A clear-sighted and inspiring book that gives an encouraging 
answer fo a question often asked. Over 200 pages. $1.00 


Personal Religion 
by DOUGLAS C. MACINTOSH 


“The author of ‘Social Religion’ has in this written an even more distinguished 
volume ... thoroughly scientific, he is equally personal, experimental and 
practical .. . every preacher and religious educator will find this volume inval- 
uable."—Christian Herald. $3.00 


Liberal Theology: An Appraisal 


Essays in Honor of Eugene W. Lyman 
Edited by H. P. VAN DUSEN and D. E. ROBERTS 


Sixteen noted theologians discuss Liberal Christianity, its present position in 
the world and iis future task. $2.50 


at all bookstores ° CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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which separate Christians, together with a treat- 
ment of recent progress in overcoming them. 

As has been said, Dr. Van Dusen has obviously 
set out to give but a partial answer to his question. 
Nothing is written of the Church in Britain and 
of the Church in the Americas. The author also 
has limited his concept of “doing” by his preoc- 
cupation with the Ecumenical Movement. There 
is no word of movements within the life of the 
Church for the translation of faith into action 
or for meeting the changed circumstances of the 
time. 

This is a book for loyal and understanding 
Churchmen. It is hardly a book to give an outsider 
to show him what the Church “is doing.” It con- 
stitutes a challenge to stand fast rather than a 
summons to go forward. 

Rosert W. SEARLE 


A Book for Lent 


Which Way Ahead?, by Walter Russell Bowie. 

Harper, 1943. pp. xi++145. $1.50. . 

This is “the Presiding Bishop’s Book for 1943,” 
designed especially for reading during Lent. To 
write a book for Lenten reading in this year of 
grace was certainly a solemn task and responsibil- 
ity! No better author could have been chosen than 
our own Dr. Bowie. He is completely aware of the 
situation in which men and women find themselves 
today, intellectually and religiously as well as 
economically. He realizes to the full the threaten- 
ing chaos that surges all about us and he recog- 
nizes the dangers to religion which are involved 
in the present world-revolution. 

At the same time he writes as a pastor, who is 
accustomed to bring light and strength to his peo- 
ple, enabling them to see clearly and to rise up 
and march forward in spite of the surrounding 
gloom. His own faith never flags. It is not so much 
an ecclesiastical affirmation as a strong personal 
conviction—that is what faith means to Dr. Bowie. 
He believes in the future of the church because 
he believes in the sovereignty of God and in the 
kingship of Christ. 

There are many persons who will be helped by 
this book, not all of them people who have lost 
their faith or been greatly troubled by the conflict 
in our world. The book is written for all kinds of 
people, and you can see as you read on page 
after page that the author is reaching out to help 
people faced with very different kinds of problems. 
Furthermore, the author has something specific in 
mind. He is not satisfied that the church should 
“Jead men in general fashion to desire goodness.” 
He wants them to see “what the good life here 
in God’s present purpose means, and how that 
good life can be fought for.” (p. 44) 

Of course, he is not satisfied with the church 
as it is in its empirical present achievement, and 
he quotes a curious passage from an English 


bishop in the middle of the eighteenth century, 

William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, who in 
a letter to a friend declared himself as follows: 
“The Church, like the Ark of Noah, is worth sav- 
ing; not for the sake of the unclean beasts and 
vermin that almost filled it, and probably made 
most noise and clamour in it, but for the little 
corner of rationality, that was as much distressed 
by the stink within as by the tempest without.” 

. This vigorous passage with its plain Anglo-Saxon 
speech really sets forth a word of comfort to 
weary liberals—it is only a liberal who would ever 
raise the question, “Is the Church worth saving?” 
In chapter three Dr. Bowie deals with neo-ortho- 
doxy and points out some of its obvious limitations. 

A very interesting proposal of certain orders 
within the church, which might be known as the 
Order of Bethlehem, the Order of Nazareth, the 
Order of Capernaum, and the Order of Jerusalem, 
sets forth in fascinating vividness the various stages 
of the religious life as actually lived and experi- 
enced. 

The book is less than 150 pages long and there 
is not a page that is lacking in stimulus and sug- 
gestion. It is one of the most vital books for pres- 
ent-day religious minds to ponder and to enjoy. 
And the chief enjoyment lies in the new insights 
which it affords. The book really helps us to see 
which way progress lies, that is, Which Way 
Ahead. 

FreDerick C, Grant 
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Books for Easter 


ETERNAL LIFE BEGINS NOW $.50 
Kathleen W. MacArthur 

A fresh, practical and _ truly 
Christian approach to the mysteries 
of suffering and death. 


REMEMBER APRIL 
Margaret E. Burton 

A brief anthology of poetry, pray- 
ers and prose selections concerning 
immortality. 


$.75 


CONSIDER THE DAYS $1.50 
Maude Royden 
Day-by-day readings selected 


from the writings and speeches of 
Maude Royden. An excellent gift . 
book for Easter. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Destined to become a best-seller from the moment 
author set pen to paper! 


On Being a Real Person 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Out of twenty years’ experience in dealing with the everyday personal prob- 
lems of everyday men and women comes this book, rich in wisdom, insight 
and practical usefulness. 


Dr. Fosdick has here written what is assuredly his greatest book for the 
average person. Here is the practical wisdom in the simplest of terms on the 
art of living by a man who has seen and knows and loves human nature. “I 
have tried,” writes Dr. Fosdick, “to set down what I have seen going on 
inside real people, have endeavored to describe their familiar mental and 
emotional maladies, their alibis and rationalizations, their handling of fear, 
anxiety, guilt and humiliation, and the positive resources from which I have 
seen help come. And I have pictured the readers of this book in terms of the 
many diverse individuals who have come to me for help. This book is alto- 


gether for them.” Just published, $2.50 
The Presiding Bishop’s Book The Ultimate Nazi Necessity 
for Lent, 1943 Laid Bare! 


Which Way It's Your Souls © 
Ahead? | We Want 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE By STEWART W. HERMAN, Jr. 


This year’s book will appeal to Here is a factual, first-hand account 
Protestants of all denominations. 
More than ever does it supply help of how people in Germany are trying 
in thinking through a timely prob- to preserve traces of their Christian 


lem now confronting the Church tradition while being lured or co- 
and its members. The topic for dis- , : 
cussion is the Church, not in a va- erced into pagan practices; how pas- 
cuum, but in the midst of a tottering tors are muzzled; how churches are 
society. What is the function of the 
Church in a war-torn world? How 
can individuals equip it to do its itarian functions. This is a book 
job? The use of this book in the about people. The author was pastor 
Lenten season will help the indivi- 
dual see the task ahead in clear 
terms. 1936-1941. 

Just published, $1.50 Just published, $2.50 


stripped of their charitable, human- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


of the American Church in Berlin, 


Ripe Wisdom 


Personal Religion. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. 

Scribners, 1942. pp. 411, xvi. $3.00. 

It is altogether appropriate and happy that a 
scholar of distinction who has been training men 
for the Christian ministry over a period of forty 
years should gather his mature reflections into 
leisurely and contemplative summary as he pre- 
pares to lay down his responsibilities as teacher 
and inspirer of men. This is the character of the 
two volumes which Professor Macintosh has re- 
cently brought from the press. Social Religion 
vindicated the inherently social character of Chris- 
tianity and discussed the most mooted applications 
of the Christian ethic to acute social ills, while 
stressing throughout the necessity of evangelical 
personal faith as the secret of social effectiveness. 
Personal Religion traces the roots of evangelical 
faith in the American tradition and then examines 
its bearing upon some of the major issues in the 
life of the contemporary church. 

The book follows a logical plan. Part I devel- 
ops “The Principles of Personal Religion.” It opens 
with an unexpectedly full exposition of “Old- 
Time Religion,” introducing the reader to the 
private lives of such notable figures of early New 
England religion as John Cotton, Cotton Mather, 
William Marven Everett and their descendents, 
and drawing heavily upon diaries and private 
correspondence for its portraitures. Then the cen- 
tral theological principles of traditional evangeli- 
calism are examined in their present-day setting 
and restated in their contemporary relevance. Part 
II discusses “The Propagation of Personal Reli- 
gion” in its bearing upon what the author regards 
as the present crisis in Missions, upon the modern 
movement for Christian unity, upon religious edu- 
cation, and finally upon a vigorous and effective 
personal evangelism. This closing discussion foc- 
usses upon Christian evangelism among university 
students and centers largely upon the work of 
Henry B. Wright, to whose memory the book is 
dedicated, and Frank Buchman, founder of the 
Oxford Group Movement. 


The central problem with which Dr. Macintosh 
wrestles throughout is one which has baffled all 
leaders of liberal Christianity for the past quarter- 
century—the possibility of reclaiming old-time 
evangelistic and missionary zeal within the frame- 
work of a liberal theology and in the atmosphere 
of the modern scene. It is the author’s profound 
conviction that a union of enlightened faith with 
converting power can and must be effected. 

Here is a rich storehouse of historical treasure 
and provocative’ challenge. The hurried reader 
may find his patience somewhat tried by lengthy 
excerpts from the personal confessions of little- 
known persons which largely occupy the first hun- 
dred pages. But these sections are well-calculated 
to accomplish the purpose of introducing the 
Christian of today to the inmost experience of a 
generation whose spiritual heirs we are. Personal 
Religion offers an introduction to what might be 
called “historical pastoral theology.” Its sympa- 
thetic and receptive study should greatly enrich 
both conviction and experience in any young 
minister launching forth upon the confused cur- 
rents of these times. To some it may bring that 
discovery of the pregnant realities of personal - 
faith for which the author passionately pleads. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


Book Notes 


I suspect that a reprint scarcely needs any in- 
troduction and this book (The Three Meanings, 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Association Press, 
1942, $2.50) is no exception to the rule. Within 
the confines of one cover one finds combined the 
three books which have unquestionably meant a 
great deal to a great many people, “The Meaning 
of Prayer,’ “The Meaning of Faith,’ and “The 
Meaning of Service.” The material is arranged in 
weekly series with biblical texts and daily prayer. 
The reader will appreciate the scope, intellectual 
depth and the thoroughly exhaustive way in which 
these fundamentals of the Christian life are treated. 

From the pen of a British preacher (Personalities 


Students, fecully, “atid 


have always” our Book Store 
you prompt an efficient service. 


_PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 


We promise 


BIBLES—BOOKS—HYMNALS— 

CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

HANDWORK—GREETING CARDS 

456 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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“Treaty of Lancaster’”’ 
In 1762 the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania arranged a treaty with the 
Indians at Lancaster to effect the 
1 ° issi ries held 


five hundred pounds” to be paid 
the Indians upon return of the 
prisoners. The Treaty of Lancas- 
ter is symbolic of the services 
rendered clergymen for more 
than two centuries by the 

i inisters’ Fund. 


Presbyterian M 


Ar THE Treaty of Lancaster the Fund 
undoubtedly supplied goods to barter for the lives of 
the captives. 

Today, the Fund will supply protection in cash 
funds. Risimg prices require more cash funds to pro- 
tect a Standard of Living. The flexible policy to 
provide these cash funds is the Double Protection 
Endowment at Age 65. 


Write for advice about your life insurance. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, D.D., PRESIDENT 


The First Life Insurance A bs .w Serving Ministers, Their Wives 
Company in America— and Theological Stud 
The Oldest in the World All Protestant Denominations 


FOUNDED 1717 


1805-07 WALNUT ST. ¢ RITTENHOUSE SQUARE « PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNA. 
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of the Passion, by Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1943. Preface, pp. 183. $1.50) we 
receive a devotional study of some of the charac- 
ters who played a part in the Passion and Resur- 
rection of Christ. The book strikes an unhappy 
medium between the scholarly and the popular 
approaches. It is certainly not exhaustive enough 
for the student and lacks the imaginative insight 
which is indispensable to a first-rate devotional 
book. 

That there is a real connection between reli- 
gion and poetry can hardly be denied. An acces- 
sible collection (Prayer Poems, An Anthology, 
compiled and arranged by O. V. and Helen Arm- 
strong. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942, pp. 256. $1.75) 
of poetry of a devotional nature is certainly one 
of the ways in which this connection can best be 
demonstrated. The various indices according to 
title, subject, author and first line make the find- 
ing of material on almost any subject a simple 
matter. 

At a time when many little books of devotional 
and inspirational readings are appearing it is diffi- 
cult to know how to treat them all. The latest 
(Abundant Living, by E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1942, pp. xii, 371. $1.00) is geared 
for everybody, not only for those away from home. 
The emphasis is on the relation between states of 
mind and soul, and physical health. The advan- 
tages of the book seem to be summed up in these 
elements; it is a sound devotional book, it invites 
reflection on a new subject each week, and it can 
be read from beginning to end like an ordinary 
book. 

A fine set of Lenten devotions (The Sanctuary, 
by Lucius H. Bugbee. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942, 
pp. 47. $1.85 per hundred) in which the inclusion 
of a daily project or goal helps bring the applica- 
tion of Christian principles close to home. 

A small study on the subject of alcohol (How 
Much Do You Know About Alcohol, by Thomas 
R. Carskadon, Association Press, 1942, $.05) which 
presents the results of much scientific research. 

Books on the technique of preaching are not 
unusual, but this book (The Quest for Preaching 
Power, by John N. Booth. Macmillan, 1943, pp. 
240. $2.00) avoids the common platitudes and 
provides meat which the preacher, especially the 
young preacher, may chew and digest with confi- 
dence that nourishment will be the result. 

Many Christians are thinking about the Church 
and the world of tomorrow. Worth-while books on 
the subject are sorely needed. In his latest book 
(The Church in Disrepute. Harper, 1943, pp. 152. 
$1.50) Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell has delivered a 
scorching polemic against the complacency of the 
Church in the midst of a world that has found 
the Church wanting and inadequate. “Christians 
are too content to regard the Church as a respect- 
able and decorative institution... . ” All is not 
lost, for Dr. Bell believes that an “uncorrupted 
remnant” may proclaim the truth of the Christian 
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gospel. In less fiery terms, Dr. Frank S. Hickman 
of Duke University (Signs of Promise. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1943, pp. 186. $1.50) has given his 
views of the Church and this struggling world. 
Believing that “While the Church sets itself to do 
all manner of good works in the world, its great 
function is to save men and women out of the 
world and bring them within its own protecting 
fold,” he comes to a rather different conclusion 
than Dr. Bell. These differing views would seem 
to be indicative of the state of the Church today. 


Books on Germany and Hitlerism have become a 
virtual drug on the market, but even so there has 
not been a satisfactory book on the story of the 
German Church and the Nazi regime. Now that 
need has been met. (It’s Your Souls We Want, 
by Stewart W. Herman, Jr. Harper, 1943, pp. xv, 
315. $2.50) Mr. Herman, formerly pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin, has given a picture 
of the German Church in the throes of the Nazi 
revolution. It is his opinion that the Nazis have 
failed to capture the German soul, but have nev- 
ertheless gained a strong grip on the body and 
its movements. This has had a profound effect 
on the Church and its communicants. The book 
is replete with details and broad pictures of the 
Nazi activities in connection with the Church. 
Clearly and understandingly written, the book will 
do much to aid the American understanding of 
the situation and the.future needs of German 
Christians. 

Every so often a book appears that defies clas- 
sification and eludes any adequate description. 
This is such a book. (The Screwtape Letters, by 
C. S. Lewis. Macmillan, 1943, pp. 160. $1.50) 
Purporting to be letters written by an official of 
Satan’s realm to an assistant on earth who is busy 
tempting a man, these little letters achieve an end 
that a conventional book could not even approach. 
The author succeeds in pointing out the ways of 
temptation and evil to the reader without becom- 
ing pedantic or moralistic. There is a quiet humor 
throughout the book. 


It is Roger Hazelton’s feeling (in The Root and 
Flower of Prayer. Macmillan, 1943, pp. ix, 137. 
$1.75) that “Praying in public is an art that has 
fallen, by and large, on evil days.” After pointing 
out the common errors of the pastoral prayer, the 
author proceeds tc consider briefly the need and 
basis of prayer. Two chapters on the practice of 
prayer should be helpful in constructing more 
adequate prayers. 

Rufus Jones has been one of America’s most 
prolific writers of religious books. His latest book 
(New Eyes for Invisibles. Macmillan, 1943, pp. ix, 
185. $2.00) is largely a series of meditations in 
the mystical tradition. It would seem to be a fine 
source of devotional material. The last chapter on 
“How Does the Mystic Know?’ is especially good 
and provides a brief summary of the various types 
of mysticism. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
BOOK SERVICE 


BOOKS REVIEWED AND ADVERTISED IN THE 
UNION REVIEW 


available at a discount 
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SALE on shelved Fiction, Biography, History, ae 
Comparative Religion. 
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A MUST—BOOKPLATES OF THE SEMINARY 
By LYND WARD 
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NEW Sinaden -Lohesbuny BOOKS 


© Edmund D. Soper 


The Philosophy of the 
Christian World Mission 


Now is the time for such a book. When the old 
era is passing away amid changing ideologies and 
world conflagration, this convincing presentation 
of Christianity as the religion for the era that 
is to be, the faith for all mankind, is significant 
—and doubly so because of its clear portrayal 
of that faith’s relation to past history and pres- 
ent condi-ions. $2.50 


© Umphrey Lee 
The Historic Church 
and Modern Pacifism 


With complete clarity this book sets forth the 
historical and contemporary source materials 
needed for intelligent Christian thought upon 
the issues of war times. This historical approach 
will help everyone who is concerned with the 
Christian as a soldier. It answers numerous ques- 
tions with regard to Church pronouncements on 
the salvation of the soldier, the Christian’s rela- 
tion to the State, and the differences between 
modern pacifism and historic Christian pacifism. 


Frank S. Hickman 
Signs of Promise 


The Mendenhall Lectures for 1942, an arresting 
study of the “signs of promise” which Christian- 
ity holds for a struggling world, are also a stir- 
ring reminder that the Church has the “note of 
convincing authority” for our times. This forth- 
right book examines the prospect of a “total crisis 
of disintegration,” and then expounds the im- 
portance of the claims of the spirit and the per- 
tinency of the Christian religion in combating 
that crisis. The chapters lift the reader’s sight to 
spiritual realities beyond the “materialistic struc- 
ture of our Western world.” $1.50 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


® Leslie D. Weatherhead 


Personalities of 
the Passion 


The moving drama of the Cross is here vividly 
realized through these intimate sketches of twelve 
characters close to Jesus during his last days on 
earth. The freshly understood personalities as- 
sume new importance: PETER, JUDAS, CAIA- 
PHAS, HEROD, PILATE, SIMON OF CY- 
RENE, and as many others. Unforgettable mean- * 
ings are lifted up. $1.50 


® Martyn Lloyd-Jones 
The Plight of Man and 
the Power of God 


Frankly and fearlessly this book deals with diffi- 
cult, painful questions: How did the Church fait 
during the last war? Why is the world in its 
present confusion? On frank appraisals, in a cri- 
tical hour of indescribable calamity, the author 
bases his challenge to the Church. With honest 
recognition of the fact that “the fault ... is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves,” he thinks his way 
impressively to “the only solution.” He proclaims 
“the power of God” as man’s one hope. $1 


© E. Stanley Jones 
Abundant Living 


Wholly new in approach, these inspirational and 
devotional readings contain spiritual nutrition, 
medicine for the sick at heart, guidance for those 
who would advance step by step to the shining 
table-lands of abundant living. It will reveal 
Christ to the spiritually illiterate though other- 
wise intelligent. It will help souls in tumult to 
inner peace and poise. It will bring the Christian 
to mental and spiritual’ maturity. A beautiful 
book, a helpful book—for individual or group 
use, $1 
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